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AUBURN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


To Maintain Quality Program— 


Auburn Seeks Major Budget Increase For Next Biennium 


In presenting its budget request for the next biennium 
to the Alabama Commission on Higher Education, Auburn 
is asking for an increase of almost $14 million annually 


over the budget request of two 
years ago. Acting President Ben 
T. Lanham, Jr., explains that 
the increase is necessary if Au- 
burn is to improve its present 
programs and to raise staff sal- 
aries to attain the national av- 
erage. 

Dr. Lanham, acting in place 
of President Harry M. Philpott 
who is currently on a_ three- 
month sabbatical sponsored by 
the Danforth Foundation, points 
out that the Commission on 
Higher Education will hear all 
requests from state universities 
and then will present a unified 
budget to the Legislature when 
it meets later this year. 

Specifically the University 
asked for $25.6 million for the 
instruction division at the main 
campus for the first year and 
$27.9 million the second year. 
The present appropriation is $14.9 
for the main campus. 


Salary Improvements 


Dr. Lanham explained that 
most of the increase would be 
used for salary improvement and 
staffing of existing programs 
rather than for new programs. 
The goal incorporated in the 
budget request is a_ salary 
schedule that meets the national 
average. Salary increases of 15 
percent would be required to 
attain that goal. 

The budget request includes 
$4.5 million for the Cooperative 
Extension Service the first year 
and $5.2 the second. Current 
appropriation is -$3.6 million. 

For research (Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station) the Uni- 
versity is asking $5.4 million in 
the coming fiscal year and $5.7 
in the next. Present appropria- 
tion is $3.4 million. 

The total budget request for 
the three divisions (instruction, 
extension, and research) of the 
main campus are $35.5 million 
for the first year of the bi- 
ennium and $38.7 in the second 
year to support the ongoing pro- 
grams of the University. 


Building Requests 


The budget request also in- 
cludes the following building 
et amounting to $24.475 mil- 
ion: 

1. The Computer Center, $.5 
million, for a new building to 
house the Computer Center now 
located in Commons. 

2. Renovation and consolida- 
tion of engineering facilities, $1 
million. Current plans are to 
move Industrial Engineering into 
Cary Hall (the old Veterinary 
Medicine building now occupied 


by the Alumni Association and 
the Microbiology Department) 
during the coming year. Simi- 


~ larly, small renovations and _ad- 


ditions would enable other areas 
of engineering to be located to- 
-gether instead of spread around 
in several buildings. 

3. New Electrical Engineer- 
ing building, $1.5 million. Elec- 
trical Engineering is the largest 
engineering department and a new 
building enabling it to locate all 
its programs together would make 
it more efficient and give other 
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engineering programs space to 
expand and relocate. 

4. The second phase of the 
fisheries and wildlife building 
program, $1.5 million. 

5. Music Building, $1 
lion. 

6. Building for architecture, 
industrial design, interior de- 
sign, and building technology, $3 
million.. Those areas have long 
outgrown their quarters in Big- 
gin Hall and a new building would 
give them better quarters and at 
the same time free Biggin for the 
Art Department now scattered 
over half the campus in Smith 
Hall, the Textile Building, and an 
old house on the corner of Miller 
and College. 


mil- 


Dr. Cooper New Pharmacy Dean 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin Cooper, Jr., will become 
dean of Auburn’s School of Pharmacy on June 1. He 
will succeed Dr. Samuel T. Coker who is returning 


to teaching and research after 
serving as dean for 13 years. 
Dr. Cooper has been dean of the 
School of Pharmacy at North- 
east Louisiana State College for 
the past six years. Prior to that, 
he served on the faculties of the 
University of Georgia, Oregon 
State University, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

His arrival in Auburn will 
coincide with the beginning of a 
$4 million pharmacy building pro- 
gram. Dr. Cooper has been in- 
volved in a similar building pro- 
gram which has just been com- 
pleted at Northeast Louisiana and 
has been in close contact with 
Auburn on the development of 
plans for the new building here. 


“Not only has Dr. Cooper 
proved his capabilities as a teach- 
er and administrator, but his ex- 
pertise in the development of re- 
search and other programs relat- 
ed to pharmacy will be valuable 
to Auburn as we prepare to broad- 
en our own programs in these 
areas,’ Dr. Harry M. Philpott, 
Auburn President, said. 

“Dr. Cooper will visit Auburn 
periodically between now and June 
1 to continue his involvement in 
building and construction plans 
for the School of Pharmacy, in 
course and curricula planning, in 
faculty recruitment and person- 
nel planning, and in budgeting, 
fiscal planning, and management 
for the School of Pharmacy.” 

Dr. Cooper holds the B. S., 
M. S. and Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He is 
a member of many professional 
and technical associations and of 
several scholastic and honor so- 
cieties. He is the author of two 
books and of a large number of 
articles relating to his research. 

At Northeast Louisiana, Dr. 
Cooper initiated and administered 
graduate programs at both the 
master’s and doctoral level. He 
was instrumental in obtaining out- 


side grant support of $4 million in 
the period since 1966 for re- 
search, equipment, training, con- 
struction, library, and student 
loans and scholarships. 

During that same period, Dr. 
Cooper was involved in planning, 
construction and the occupancy of 
a new pharmacy building, the es- 
tablishing of clinical training pro- 
grams in cooperation with region- 
al hospitals and community phar- 
macies, and the establishment and 
direction of an administrative 
unit to coordinate all campus 
health-related programs and ser- 
vices under the College of Phar- 
macy and Allied Health Profes- 
sions. 

Dr. Cooper has recéived a num- 
ber of honors and awards for his 
services and achievements in 
pharmacy education. He has 
served on several health advisory 
boards at the state and national 
level. 

He is married to the former 
Hazel Strickland and they have 
three children: a son, 17, and twin 
daughters, 11. 


Dr. B. F. Cooper. ..Pharmacy 
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Ralph B. Draughon Library 


Auburn University 
Campus 


7. Child Study Center, $.5 
million. The money would provide 
additional facilities for the 
nursery school, as it is com- 
monly called, and extend study 
opportunities for students in Fam- 
ily and Child Development, one of 
the fastest growing areas in Home 
Economics. 


AUM Request 


Auburn University at  Mont- 
gomery has requested a $2 mil- 
lion classroom building, a $1 
million health and physical edu- 
cation building, and $4 million for 
a two-year medical college. 

Dr. Lanham points out that 
AUM has vastly outgrown its 
facilities — although it is a new 
campus — and next fall will have 
to use trailers for classrooms. 

AUM is requesting instruction 
and maintenance budgets of $3.3 
million the first year and $4.6 
the second. 

In addition to classroom build- 
ing needs, AU is _ requesting 
$800,000 in building money for 
a new Extension Service Office 
Building to replace a wooden 
structure used since WW II, and 
for $5 million for relocation and 
restructuring the Agricultural 
Experiment’ Station facilities 
spread around the south end of the 
campus. In recent years the land 
used for agricultural research 
has been gradually swallowed up 
by the academic needs of the 
campus. In addition the by-pass 
around Auburn cut through the 
middle of the horticulture plots 
and cut off pasture area of the 
swine research facility. To fur- 
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ther complicate matters, Fed- 
eral laboratories and com- 
merical establishments are 


beginning to encroach on the Ex- 
periment Station area from the 
other direction. 

Most of the requested $5 mil- 
lion would be needed to acquire 
more land to relocate the facil- 
ities of the Experiment Station. 


‘What we need, 
not what we expect 
to get’ 


Dr. Lanham emphasized that 
the University’s budget request 
is “‘what we need, not what we 
expect to get.”’ 

However, he expressed hope 
that Auburn and the other in- 
stitutions of higher learning will 
be allocated some of the surplus 
in the Special Educational Trust 
Fund for salary improvement and 
other pressing needs. 


Alumni Office 
In Cary Hall 


The Alumni Office is 
temporarily located in 
Cary Hall while the Union 
Building is closed for re- 
modeling. Cary Hall is the 


old veterinary medicine 


building, located at the 
intersection of Thach Ave. 
and Donahue Drive. 

The scheduled date for 
the Alumni Office to move 
back to the Union Build- 
ing is Sept. 1. 


New Home Ec Dean Selected 


By Trudy Cargile 
Editor, University News Bureau 


Dr. Ruth Legg Galbraith. will become dean of the 


School of Home Economics at Auburn early in the spring 
quarter. Dr. Galbraith, head of the Department of 


Consumer Affairs at Auburn, will 
succeed Dr. Norma H. Compton 
who has been appointed dean of 
the School of Home Economics 
at Purdue. Dr. Galbraith’s ap- 
pointment was recommended by 
a committee of faculty. 

A committee is now seeking 
her replacement as department 
head. 

“Dr. Galbraith is © widely 
known and respected for her 


' educational and research efforts 


in areas relating to the con- 
sumer, and her association with 
professional and policy making 
groups at the national level will 
be valuable to Auburn in its con- 
tinued development of the School 
of Home FEconomiecs,”’ acting 
President Dr. Ben Lanham said 
in announcing the appointment. 

Dr. Galbraith was born in 
Lecompte, La., and spent her 
early life in Windfall, Ind. She 


holds the B.S. and Ph.D. from 
Purdue University where her 


major studies were in textile 
chemistry. 
Before entering graduate 


school, Dr. Galbraith worked with 
industry as a chemist. She was 
a teaching assistant and research 
fellow at Purdue while studying 
for the doctorate. 

She taught at the University 
of Tennessee from 1950-55 and 
was chairman of the Textiles and 
Clothing Division of the Home 
Economics Department at the 


University of Illinois at the time 
of her appointment at Auburn in 


September, 1970. 
Among her professional 
activities, Dr. Galbraith has 


served as secretary to the Re- 
search Section of the American 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Dr. Clyde Cantrell. ..To Retire 


AU Faculty Member— 


Irwin Becomes EE Head 


Dr. John David Irwin became head of the Department 
of Electrical Engineering at Auburn on Jan. 10. Dr. 
Irwin, a member of the Auburn faculty since 1969, 


succeeds Dr. Chester C. Carroll 
who was recently appointed Vice 
President for Research at Auburn. 
Prof. M. A. Honnell has been 
serving as acting department 
head while a screening commit- 
tee conducted a search for a new 
department head. 

Commenting on the appoint- 
ment, Engineering Dean Vincent 
S. Haneman, Jr., said: 

“Dr. David Irwin has estab- 
lished a reputation within the 
University, the State of Alabama 
and the field of electrical en- 
gineering, such that he was the 
unanimous suggestion by all of 
the faculty of electrical engineer- 
ing, the heads of engineering de- 
partments, and the administra- 
tive staff of the University. 

“T have been in contact with 
much of the Alabama industry 
served by our electrical en- 
gineering department and their 
expressed feelings were in sup- 
port of Prof. Irwin. It is my own 
personal conviction that, with this 
background, Dave will provide the 
leadership to carry on and ex- 
pand the excellent program 
created by Dr. Chester Carroll 
and the previous heads of this 
department. 

“IT am extremely pleased that 
he has accepted this task and we 
look forward to his continued 
development in this area.’’ 

Dr. Irwin was reared in Mont- 
gomery. He holds the B.E.E. de- 
gree from Auburn University and 
the M.S. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Tennessee. 

Prior to joining the electrical 
engineering faculty at Auburn in 
1969, he was a member of the 
technical staff for Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in Holmdel, N. J., 
where he advanced to the posi- 
tion of supervisor. 

Appointed to the Auburn fac- 
ulty as an assistant professor, 
he was promoted in 1972 to the 
rank of associate professor. 
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Dr. Irwin is the author of a 
large number of papers and tech- 
nical reports relating to his re- 
search in the areas of control, 
communications, and computer 
systems. He has also served as 
an instructor for numerous short 
courses presented to NASA and 
the Army Missile Command in 
Huntsville. 

He is a _ registered _profes- 
sional engineer in Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia and has re- 
ceived several awards for work 
in his field. 

Dr. Irwin is a member of 
several professional _ societies, 
including the Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronic En- 
gineers, The American Society 
for Engineering Education, the 
Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery, the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, and both the 
Alabama and National Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers. 

He is also a member of sev- 
eral honor societies, including 
Pi Mu Epsilon, Eta Kappa Nu, 
Tau Beta Pi, Phi Kappa Phi, 
and Sigma Xi. 


Dr. Dave Irwin. ..EE Head 


Will Remain on Faculty— 


Cantrell Retires As Library Director 


Dr. Clyde Hull Cantrell, director of libraries at 
Auburn since 1944, has asked to be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties, effective Sept. 1. At that time, he 


will retire as Director of Li- 
braries, but will remain on the 
faculty at Auburn as professor 
of foreign languages, teaching 
part time, and as a special con- 
sultant to the Library. He will 
continue to maintain an office 
in the Ralph Brown Draughon 
Library. 

“Auburn University has ex- 
perienced a remarkable growth 
in its libraries in recent years: 
in its facilities, the development 
of a competent professional staff, 
and in its acquisitions which 
now number more than 850,000 
volumes. Of these, 750,000 were 
added under Dr. Cantrell’s ad- 
ministration,’’ Auburn’s Presi- 
dent Harry M. Philpott noted. 

“Much of this development 
can be attributed to the leader- 
ship Dr. Cantrell has given in 
this area throughout his long and 
devoted service. We appreciate 
these contributions and wish for 
Dr. Cantrell continued success 
in his new position.’”’ 

A screening committee has 
been named to recommend a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Cantrell. Members 
elected by the professional _li- 
brary staff are Prof. Robbie 
Barksdale and Dr. John E. 
Warner; those appointed to the 
committee by the President's 
Office are Professors Allen W. 
Jones of History and Archives: 
S. Allen Edgar of Poultry Sci- 


Union Requests 
AU Recognition 


Auburn University has re- 
ceived an official request from 
the Laborer’s International Union 
of North America that Auburn 
University recognize the Union 
as the bargaining representative 
for the non-academic, non-bud- 
geted employees of Auburn 
University on matters relating 
to wages, hours, and working 
conditions of such employees. 

Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., vice 
president for administrative af- 
fairs and acting president, said 
the Union seeks either recogni- 
tion or, as an alternative, an 
agreement to allow the Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of Alabama, 
to conduct an election among this 
group.of employees on the Auburn 
University campus, following the 
general guidelines of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

“The Union’s request is be- 
ing studied and considered by 
the University administration and 
the University attorney with re- 
spect to its implications and its 
consistency with the established 
organizational and legal frame- 
work within which the institution 
operates,’ Dr. Lanham said. 

“It is our understanding that 
Alabama _ state law prohibits 
recognition of unions as_ bar- 
gaining agents for employees of 
public institutions and also pro- 
hibits employees of public in- 
stitutions from striking,” Dr. 
Lanham stated. 

“The University has and will 
continue to be concerned with the 
welfare of the University em- 
ployees and will continue to make 
every effort to improve their 
working conditions,’’ Dr. Lanham 
said. 


ence; and Delos B. McKown of 
Philosophy, chairman. 


Dr. Cantrell, a native of North 
Carolina, came to Auburn after 
serving as associate professor 
of Spanish and director of the 
Library at Birmingham-South- 
ern College. He has also served 
in various positions with the li- 
braries of the University of North 
Carolina, North Carolina State 
University, and the West Virginia 
University Library. 

He holds the A.B., A.M. and 
A.B.L.S. degrees from the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina and the 
Ph.D. from the Graduate School 


Model UN Speaker Says— 


of Library Science of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Dr. Cantrell has served as 
archivist of the Alabama 
Academy of Science since 1954, 
and he is past president of the 
Alabama Library Association. He 
is a member of many library, 
literary, linguistic, and historical 
societies. At the University 
of North Carolina, in his junior 
year, he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, the highest scholastic hon- 
or available in American univer- 
sities. 

He is the author, with Dr. 
Walton R. Patrick, head of Au- 
burn’s English Department, of 
Southern Literary Culture: A Bib- 
liography of Masters and Doctors 
Theses, and he is editor of A 
History of the Alabama Academy 
of Science. 


Viet Peace Basically A Draw 


Peace could have been achieved in 1964 or 1968 under 


the terms of the peace treat 


y announced in late January 


with North Vietnam, according to John Stoessinger, 


director of the Political Affairs 
Division of the United Nations. 
There is little significant dif- 


ference to the ‘“‘peace with honor’ - 


achievement and the ‘‘peace with 
surrender’ fear of the past, Dr. 
Stoessinger said, “because es- 
sentially the peace we have now is 
adraw. 

“Tt is the only way wars can be 
won in the nuclear age. Neither 
side can say to the other, ‘Do as 
I say, or I shall kill you,’ but 
‘Do as I say, or I shall kill us 
both.’ 

“If you study the text,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘you will see it is basical- 
ly a draw, because despite rheto- 
ric that South Vietnam is going to 
be its own legal sovereign, 140,- 
000 troops will be permitted to 
remain.”’ 

Dr. Stoessinger compared the 
peace negotiations to those in the 
Korean war, when fighting continu- 
ed for two years. 

The reason that peace has not 
happened earlier, however, is be- 
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MODEL UN SPEAKER — Dr. 


cause both sides finally realized, 
at the same time, and at the gut 
level, the emotional exhaustion of 
the war. And both sides reached 
the conclusion together that neither 
side could win. 

The tragedy, he said, is that 
wars like this end pretty much as 
they were begun. The map changes 
very little, if at all, leaving the 
question raised as to why the wars 
were fought in the first place. 

Dr. Stoessinger, keynote speak- 
er for Auburn University’s South- 
eastern Invitational Model UN, 
said the United Nations will play 
“some part in the reconstruction 
work of North and South Vietnam 
as they did in Pakistan and Bang- 
ladesh. Through food supplies 
there, not a single death was due 
to starvation, which is one ac- 
complishment,’’ he said. 

Author of numerous books on 
political science, Dr. Stoessinger 


(Continued on page 3) 


John Stoessinger, left, political affairs. 


advisor for the United Nations, came to Auburn in January to keynote 
the Model United Nations conference, participated in by 300 college 
Students from nearby states. Introducing Dr. Stoessinger is Dr. Daniel 
J. Nelson of Auburn’s Department of Political Science. faculty advisor 


to the group. 
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Little Theatre Curtain Drops 


' The curtain has come down for the last time in the 
Little Theatre on College Street and in late February it 
will rise for the first time in the Fine Arts Theatre on 


Samford Avenue. Going out with 
the Little Theatre, was another 
Auburn tradition: free admission 
to university productions for stu- 
dents, who will now be charged 
$.50 for each performance. 

Dr. Cleveland Harrison, head 
of the Department of Theatre, 
says “rising costs of production 
materials and equipment, _in- 
creased operational expenses in 
the new Fine Arts Theatre, and 
our serious endeavor to offer 
even more ambitious projects for 
both our theatre majors and our 
patrons, necessitate larger 
sources of income.” 

The first performance in the 
new theatre will be Don Quixote 
of La Mancha to be produced by 
the Children’s Theatre. Dr. Har- 
rison says the play is essentially 
the one that opened on Broadway 
in 1966 and has later been made 
into a movie, but without the 
music. It will be directed by Leo 
Comeau. 

Don Quixote will be the shake- 
down performance for the new 
theatre before it has its gala 
grand opening and dedication 
ceremonies in May with the pre- 
sentation of Mary Stuart. 


Business Course for 
Vet Students 


A new course specifically de- 
signed for seniors in the School 
of Veterinary Medicine has been 
added to the Department of Ac- 
counting and Finance. The work- 
shop-seminars. will. include. mini- 
mal exposure to record keeping 
systems and reporting required 
by law for veterinary practi- 
tioners, analysis of legal liability 
in connection with professional 
and business practices, and dis- 
cussions on tax responsibilities 
with respect to licensing, prop- 
erty, and income reporting. The 


three-hour course is 
an elective for all 
veterinary medicine. 


listed as 
students in 


Beasley Addresses 
Faculty Club 


Lt. Gov. Jere Beasley '59, 
the youngest person to be elected 
lieutenant governor in the history 
of Alabama, was the keynote 
speaker at the Jan. 17 luncheon 
of the Auburn University Faculty 
Club. A graduate in economics 
from Auburn, he also has a law 
degree from the University of 
Alabama where he was the busi- 
ness manager of the Alabama 
Law Review. 


Enrollment Up for 
W inter Quarter 


Preliminary enrollment fig- 
ures for winter quarter show a 
4.4 per cent increase with 15,- 
862 as the registered number of 
students on Auburn's two cam- 
puses. On the main campus, 13,- 
909 students are registered for 
a 2.2 per cent increase over last 
winter’s 13,607. Montgomery’s 
campus has 1,953 students regis- 
tered for an increase of 22.6 
per cent over last winter quarter’s 
enrollment of 1,593. An ad- 
ditional several hundred students 
are enrolled at the two campuses 
for non-credit night courses. 


Highway Grant to 
CE Department 


The State of Alabama Highway 
Department recently awarded a 
one-year $15,225 grant to Au- 
burn’s Department of Civil En- 
gineering for analysis of the 
safety capacity of foundations 


under test conditions in construc- 


sor of chemistry, is co-investigator on an international inter-univer, 
sity NATO research project. The grant, the first of its kind for 
Auburn, will include participants from Florida State University and 


Glasgow University in Scotland. 
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GIFT TO BEASLEY — Lt. Gov. Jere Beasley '59, 


right, was presented a football 


members of the Auburn University football team 


at a Faculty Club luncheon in 


tion work. According to Dr. 
George E. Ramey '’60, assistant 
professor of civil engineering, 
the accuracy of some long-stand- 
ing equations and formulae for 
foundation pilings will also be 
tested by Auburn students. 


Four Appointed To 
Graduate Council 


Four new.members have been 
appointed by President Harry M. 
Philpott to three-year terms on 
Auburn’s Graduate Council: Dr. 
Mildred Ellisor, professor of 
elementary education; Dr. Kirby 
Hays °48, professor of zoology- 
entomology; Dr. Reginald I. 
Vachon '58, Alumni Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering; and Dr. 
Leon Wilken, associate professor 
of pharmacy. 


Internation Relations 
Forum New Officers 


New officers for the Interna- 
tional Relations Forum include: 
Mohamed Siraj of Pakistan, pres- 
ident; Helen Abadzi of Greece. 
vice president; Augustine Yeung 
of Hong Kong, treasurer; and 
Sonia Lewis of Alabama, secre- 
tary. Dee C. Madison, student 
development specialist, is facul- 
ty advisor. 


NATO Grant A First 


Dr. William Eugene Hill, as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, 
is co-investigator on an interna- 
tional inter-university NATO Re- 
search Grant, the first grant of 
this type in which Auburn has 
participated. 

The study is designed to aid 
closer collaboration among sci- 
entists of NATO nations and in- 
cludes, along with Dr. Hill, Dr. 
D. W. A. Sharp of Glasgow Uni- 
versity in Scotland, and Drs. J. 
V. Quagliano and L. M. Vallarino 
of Florida State University. 

The proposal, submitted to 
the NATO Research Council in 
Brussels, had to be approved by 
international referees from 
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countries other than those in- 
volved. Top chemists from 
Germany, Italy, and England re- 
viewed the project proposal. 

Both Dr. Sharp and Dr. Quag- 
liano are well known in inorganic 
chemistry. Dr. Sharp held a Na- 
tional Science Foundation Senior 
Visiting Foreign Fellowship to 
Auburn in 1972. 

Dr. Hill studied under Dr. 
Sharp, receiving the Ph.D. from 
Strathclyde University in Glas- 
gow in 1970. He did his master’s 
thesis under Dr. Quagliano. 


New Curriculum 
To Prepare Students 
for Food Management 


A new field of study designed 
to ‘prepare students specifically 
for management positions in the 
food industries will begin at Au- 
burn fall quarter. Entitled ‘Food 
Industry Management,”’ the new 
curriculum is supported by the 
Department of Management in the 
School of Business’ and by the 
food science staff in the School 
of Agriculture. Students in this 
study will graduate with a bache- 
lor of business administration 
through the School of Business. 
Only one new course, _Intro- 
ductory Food Science and Tech- 
nology is needed since the other 
courses are already available. 

According to Dr. K. M. Autrey, 
coordinator for food science, 
recent studies of personnel needs 
of the industry and contacts with 
industry representatives indicate 
a need for college graduates 
trained in business, coupled with 
at least a ‘‘minor’”’ in the science 
and technology of foods. 


USDA Grant To 
Study Forest Safety 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently awarded a $3,485 
grant to Auburn to investigate 
accidents and occupational 
hazards in forestry. According 
to Dr. David B. Brown, assistant 
professor of industrial engineer- 
ing, the researchers will work 
with data provided by four major 


Hayley 
Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., acting president and vice 
president for administration; and Prof. Ed Kern, 
president of the Faculty Club. 


52, athletic director; 


companies in the wood industry 
to analyze the unsafe situations 
on the job during harvesting pro- 
cedures. | 

“Many of the more obvious 
safety precautions (the use of 
hard hats and steel-toed shoes), 
have already been adopted but 
much more needs to be ‘done,”’ 
he said. 


The lumber and wood products | 


industry has been singled out 
along with certain others as a 
target industry for occupational 
safety and health, Dr. Brown 
said. A target industry is deter- 
mined after its injury rate is 
twice that of the national average. 


To Advance Russian 
& East European Studies 


The newly formed Alabama 
Consortium of East-European 
and Russian Studies, to be based 
at Auburn University, is designed 
to advance East-European and 
Russian studies throughout Ala- 
bama in cooperation with univer- 
sities in the state. According to 
Dr. Oleh S. Pidhainy, professor 
of history at Auburn and chair- 
man of the organization, the Con- 
sortium will work towards ra- 
tional use of all academic re- 
sources in the state, resulting in 
“greater efficiency in their use, 
avoidance of duplication of effort, 
and greatest possible economy.”’ 

Dr. Pidhainy is editor of a 
recently published booklet which 
investigated the extent of under- 


(Continued on page 18) 


Viet Peace 


(Continued from page 2) 


said the one common enemy of_ 


the United Nations would now ap- 
pear to be pollution. He suggest- 
ed that in ‘“‘cleaning up the en- 
vironment,” it might also be pos- 
sible to “clean up the political 
environment.’’ 

Over 300 students from. col- 
leges and universities in a four- 
state area attended the confer- 
ence to participate in foreign 
diplomacy work sessions model- 
ed after the United Nations. 
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Here and There— 


A Coward Speaks of Fear 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., ’46 


As I sit down to scribble the lines neces- 
sary to fill my allotted space here, a gen- 
eralization pops into mind that almost con- 
founds my imagination: Fear in several of 
its manifold forms is a _ prime obstacle 
learning in our public schools. Just 
think of the variations that one could ring 
on that theme with space effough and time! 

The very thought frightens 
me so that I hasten to limit 
the topic to the adverse ef- 
fects of fear upon competent 
teaching, which is but one 
side of the learning coin. And, 
intimidated still by the sub- 
ject’s complexity and my auda- 
city in projecting it here, I 
wish to narrow it further to 
two forms of fear — one relatively old and 
the other relatively new — that inhibit ef- 
fective teaching. _ 

Let us begin with the new, which came 
in the wake of school desegregation. And 
let us put the matter plainly: white teach- 
ers are paralyzed with a fear of black stu- 
dents, and black teachers are scared to 
death of white students. And in many cases, 
the students, sensing this fear, are making 
the most of it to get by with the least appli- 
cation of study possible. 

Like all generalizations, this one about 
black teachers’ fear of white students and 
white teachers’ fear of black students de- 
mands qualification. Of course, there are 
numerous teachers, black and white, who 
recognize children as children, or who won’t 
flinch in the face of the devil himself, and 
who just go on with the job competently, as 
they have always done. 

But despite the qualification, this element 
of racial fear is wide-spread enough to 
threaten total disruption of basic education 
in many schools. Space does not permit me 
to offer detailed supporting evidence. But 
it’s out there for anyone who chooses to 
look, inquire, and, above all, listen. 

(Of course, one isn’t going to get whole- 
sale direct confessions of fear from frighten- 
ed teachers; that just isn’t a_ natural 
thing for humans to do: I, for example, 


Roden 


mangled my right hand for life with fist 


fights throughout elementary and junior high 
school to prove to myself and others that I 
‘wasn’t the coward I was — and am. But de- 
spite this little problem of people’s trying 
to cover their fears, the word is abroad for 
those who have an ear.) ; 

Now let us turn to the old fear, the fear 
of teachers who quail before their students, 
particularly the brightest and most inquisi- 
tive youngsters, because of the threat of ex- 
posing ‘‘teacher’s’” ignorance. Of course 
this problem in its broadest sense has always 
been with us and always will be. Few teach- 
ers are ever both knowledgeable and assured 
enough to approach their task with absolute 
confidence. (And some humility, the wisest 
always remind us, is in order.) However, the 
fear that I speak of here is not that associat- 
ed with the problem in its broadest sense, 
but that of teachers whose subject-matter 
preparation is too inadequate for them to 
have any sense of security in handling it. 

Again, qualification is in order. I am not 
suggesting that all of our public school 
teachers are thus unprepared. But I am 
affirming that enough teachers find them- 
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Esoterica For Everyone— 


Fred, Old Friend, 1 Thank You 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(From The Auburn Bulletin) 


I remember Fred. I’ve thought about him 
more lately, especially since this fellow Roden 
and I were solving some of the world’s prob- 
lems over a cup of coffee one fine day a while 
back and ruminating about changes that have 
taken place over the last few decades. 

Yep, Iremember Fred, although for the life of 
me I can’t remember his last name. Come to 
think of it, I’m not certain I ever knew it. It may 
have been Jones, I’m not sure. 

Ole Fred was Uncle Kelley’s hired hand for a 
period of a couple or three years, along about 
the same time that Warren Rainwater (or 
Clyde Turner or Charlie) was working for us, 
I forget the exact time period. 

I learned a lot from Fred. He was my buddy. 
Looking back on it I don’t expect that Fred 
was anywhere near the genius level in the IQ 
department, but he knew enough to get along 
pretty well with Kelley’s fool mule, Ider. Fred 
could get a bridle on her — finally, after much 
soft coaxing — when she’d be in one of her 
whirling, difficult moods, which was most of 
the time. 

He could talk to fish very convincingly 
too, sitting on the bridge over Little 
Yellow Creek, down below Early Matthews’ 
place. His talking didn’t result in all that many 
fish being caught, but he did it well, profes- 
sionally. It convinced me, at least. Then, when 
after a great while one of those little trans- 
parent bluegills would summon up enough 
strength to make a weak attack on the bait 
and get itself impaled on the hook, Fred 
would snort, contemptuously, ‘‘Huh! Bite my 
hook! Think I won’t catch you. . .Huh!”’ 

He courted a good deal, and I was an eager 
listener to any of the details he cared to re- 
veal to me. Courting seemed more colorful, 
the way Fred told it, than it did to me sev- 
eral years later when I began to investigate, 
timidly, that new field of endeavor. At first, 
anyway. 

Fred lived in a converted smoke house 
right across a public but small road from 
Grandma’s kitchen. His quarters were small 
but sufficient, very cozy, in fact. 

Fred ate the same _ good food, at 
the same time, in the same scrubbed kitchen 
as Kelley, who was a bachelor, and Grandma. 
However, since he was black, he ate at a little 
side table while Kelley and Grandma ate at 
the big table, as did I when I happened to be 
there at meal time, which was pretty often. 
The tables were close enough that the vit- 
tles and the easy conversation could be 
handily passed back and forth, and a warm 
family atmosphere would prevail even while 
the rigid rules of segregation, albeit separ- 


Selves in this predicament that the real pur- 
pose of public schools is gravely threatened. 
In the past few decades, we have become so 
obsessed with the manner of teaching that 
we have almost forgotten that without ade- 
quate matter the manner doesn’t matter. 

And thus we have two special forms of 
fear that, in my opinion at least, portend 
havoc. What should we do about them? Well, 
frankly, I don’t have all the answers. But it 
does seem that a beginning point is some 
honest discussion of the problem. 


ate-but-equal, were being scrupulously ob- 
served. 

For Fred to have taken one step and sat 
down at the big table would have constituted 
blasphemy of the very first degree. It was 
a step of such awesome proportions that I’m 
quite sure the possibility was never even re- 
motely considered by either Fred or his em- 
ployers; and so ingrained was the system that 
nobody even noticed its ludicrousness. 

Sometimes when Fred would go to town to 
court I’d go with him to go to the picture 
show. I’d cross the road to his place, quiet- 
ly, and put my eye up to a knot hole in the 
door and watch him primp for a moment. 
before he’d finally see my eye and look scared 
for a second — mainly to please me, after 
the first time or two, I’m sure — and let me 
in. 

We'd separate when we'd get to the 
theater. I’d go downstairs to the main audi- 
torium, and he, after he’d rounded up a girl 
friend, if he could find one that night, would go 
up the stairs to the balcony, where I’d go, 
after the show got back around to where I 
came in, to wait for him. 

While we’d be walking across the Mile 
Reed Branch bottom in the pitch blackness, 
Fred would tell me, from his naturally 
camouflaged state, that he’d run off and 
leave me if something jumped out on us. I 
didn’t worry ’cause I didn’t believe him. . . 
much. 

One time we were at the barn, unhar- 
nessing old Ider or something, when Fred 
asked me if I’d seen Simon, who share- 
cropped up on Seab Reeves’ place, just up 
the road. ‘‘Oh, I saw some niggers go by a 
little bit ago,’’ I said. 

‘“What’d you cail them?’’ he asked, not 
angrily, but with an expression mostly of 
amusement, with perhaps a tiny trace of hurt 
in there somewhere — an expression that 
lingers in the memory. 

“Niggers,’’ I said, very very softly, hop- 
ing the soft mixture of hay and dried manure 
in the barn’s hallway would somehow swallow 
me up. It was, I think, the hardest word I 
ever said. 

Fred laughed’ and _ started telling 
some crazy tale about old Ider or something 
and the incident was soon almost forgotten. 

Almost. It made a lasting impression, 
though. Enough that I’ve never once, since 
then, used that word, except in quotes. 

And for that, Fred, old friend, wherever 
you are, I thank you. 
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- Save Our Earth C 


By Heleni Pedersoli ’73 


It hasn't been a decade since we were 
shaken out of cold indifference into the ap- 
palling awareness that our planet isn’t an 
inexhaustible spring from which we can drink, 
and satiate all our needs forever. Unbe- 
lieving at first, we heard the voices of those 
who became concerned with 
the way we were ravishing our 
Earth, unthinkingly, irrespon- 
sibly, unconcernedly. We 
called them ‘prophets of 
| doom,”’ as we had done before, 
and retreated into our smug 
confidence that Nature was an 
all-giving, all-forgiving, ever 
fruitful, and unselfish Mother, 
letting her children climb all over her and 
drink every drop of her abundant milk, ever- 
loving, and ever-generous. But, as our rivers 
and lakes turned into quagmires and dead- 
seas, as the fragile strings of the web-of- 
life were broken, as our over-populated cities 
became strongholds of crime, corruption, 
and vice, the small voices turned into an 
uproar, and we had to listen, and for the first 
time, think. 


Pedersoli 


Greed And Pride Fool’s Gold? 


Think about our greed and our pride, the 
falseness of our sense of values, and the 
ridiculous standards by which we regulated 
our lifes. Could it be that what before had 
seemed the reward of hard work, of inventive- 
ness, of technological advance had proved to be 
only fool’s gold? Could it be that we had 
miscalculated, and destroyed the source, as 
we vied for the products? We trembled then, 
like Frankenstein, before our own creation, 
this angry monster who threatened to destroy 
us. We are afraid now, and so we try to placate 
the monster, to bring it under control. And 
we pray it is not too late. 

Because of those voices clamoring for 
measures to curb pollution, to stop the defacing 
of earth’s surface, the destruction of our 
forests and wildlife, and the irresponsible 
tapping of our natural resources, we got some 
action. But not enough. Chimneys continue 
pouring deadly fumes into our atmosphere. 
Oil spills still soil our beaches and rivers. 
Strip-mining and clear-tree-cutting methods 
are still destroying our environment. Until 
each one of us becomes deeply concerned and 
truly involved, we will be walking a tight- 
rope, strung above chaos and _ self-destruc- 
tion. 


Recycling Old, Profitable Habit 


Senseless waste is, perhaps, one of the 
main causes of the slow disintegration we are 
imposing on our overwrought planet. When I 
first came to the United States, I was amazed 
at the quantity of trash we accumulated daily. 
Having grown up in a society where we kids 
would go around the neighborhood collecting 
old bottles and newspapers, which we would 
Sell to be recycled; and thus make a few 
‘“cruzeiros’’ to go to the Saturday matinee, 
I felt indeed guilty, any time I had to throw 
out a perfectly good, beautiful bottle, or 
aluminum can. For down in Brazil, which at 
that time was an underdeveloped country 
(now we proudly label ourselves a develop- 
Ing country), recycling was an old, profit- 
able habit. We would have nice little coffee 
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“Ge an Guest Columnist— 


— By Teddi Boyd 


mugs, buckets and pitchers made out of good 
tin cans. All you had to do was to send your 
favorite cans to the neighborhood tinman, and 
he would fix them neatly with handles and 
spouts. We used to have one small trash 
can that would take a week to be filled; 
now we have five! One for each member of 
the family, and even that is not enough. 

What wasters we are! If.a box of laundry 
detergent indicates one cup for a wash load, 
we use two. There goes, down our drains, a 
completely unnecessary cup of suds, to choke 
the fishes in our rivers, or kill the millions 
of tiny creatures that are vitally important 
links in this wonderful web-of-life. Let us 
then use fertilizers and insecticides wisely, 
keeping in mind our duty to preserve all the 
tiny creatures that are part of our environ- 
ment. Let us use biodegradable products — 
white paper towels and toilet tissues, milk 
cartons, instead of those horrible, clumsy 
plastic jugs — let us use plastic-film with 
care, and even go back to waxed paper, 
whenever possible. Let us stop over-heating 
our homes; let us save precious fuel and 
energy. Let each one of us be crusaders, 
savers, not destroyers; let us sponsor eco- 


logical awareness in our communities; let 
us preserve our beautiful Earth! 
Here in Auburn, our own ‘Action 


Ecology,’ a group of concerned students and 
faculty, is celebrating its first anniversary 
of continued efforts to protect the environ- 
ment. We have just heard also, that Building 
and Grounds is going to start operating Au- 
burn’s first recycling plant. 


‘In the beginning, the 


earth was waste and void...’ 


“In the beginning, the earth was waste 
and void. . .”’ It was made fruitful and beau- 
tiful so that all of us earthlings could live 
in peace, each dependent on the other for 
survival. Let us preserve its beauty and its 
richness, lest the darkness and the void 
again take over. ; 


Goodbye, Pot of Gold 


By Wells Warren ’74 
(Reprinted from The Plainsman) 


“Hey, are you ready for this? I switched into 
secondary education this quarter!’’ A moment 
of deathly silence. Five surprised faces stared 


at me, their mouths wide open. The first audible , 


reaction was uncontrollable laughter. I sat down 
on the worn couch amid cries of ‘“‘What? 
What’s wrong, Wells?’’ and “‘I didn’t know your 
grade-point was ‘that’ bad!”’ 

That’s right. After two weeks of staring 


with wide-opened eyes at a blank ceiling 


every night, after fifty-six bad moods, and 
after much very. critical self-evalua- 
tion, I had come to the conclusion that I 
was going to try my best to teach high school 
English for a few years. 

A few years? It even seemed a little 
ridiculous to me when I said it. From the 
time I was fourteen years old, I wanted to 
be a filthy-rich criminal lawyer. And now, a 
third quarter junior in Pre-Law, I was 
throwing away all my chances for prestige 
and social status — that longed-for pot of 
gold at the end of Law School — and all my 
pubescent ambitions. 

It’s a difficult question to ask yourself 
how much you like money. Or the things 
money buys. Three very good friends of 
mine (all high school teachers) have warned 
me for the past year that the last thing I 
should do is teach high school. students. 
Especially English, because ‘‘everybody will 
think you’re a queer.”’ 

I guess one of the reasons for my switch 
is a deep-rooted distress I have about the 
growing trends in modern education — the man- 
ipulating of students through the use of super- 
ficial techniques, a ‘“‘bag of tricks’’ more or 
less designed to render the individual in- 
capable of thought or feelings. Condition- 
ing, technique and _ stimulus-response are 
the new code words for B. F. Skinner’s 
Mickey Mouse psychology of education and 
social behavior. 

For example, one of my teacher friends 
works in a suburban Denver school system 
which uses all the ‘“datest’’ methods, such 
as modular classrooms, open classrooms 
and computerized teaching. He told me this 
summer that teachers there could operate ef- 
ficiently as long as they “‘knew the tech- 
niques.’’ As a result, this teacher claims that 
the classroom has grown impersonal. 

Another friend of mine taught in an urban 
high school in Washington D. C. He quit 
teaching altogether because of the demands 
from his administration that he ‘‘fulfill cer- 
tain achievements’’ during a certain speci- 
fied time. This meant cramming his stu- 
dents’ minds full of facts and information 
chosen by the administration. Sounds like 
specifications for an assembly line. 

Of course, I’ve just made the switch 
into education and I’m already spouting off 
about modern trends. Maybe I’ve been pick- 
ing up too much gossip from the grapevine. 
And, maybe I'll see the light — i.e., that 
children can be conditioned like rats in a 
Skinner box — after I take my load of educa- 
tion courses. 

Nonetheless, the thing that bothers me the 
most about education is the reason why some 
people decide to become teachers. It seems 
that they either think it is an easy job, or 
they think they are too stupid to do anything 
else. I hope, for later generations’ sake, 
that this is not the case. And if this observa- 
tion offends anyone in elementary or secon- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Defining ‘Southern Culture’— 


Like Trying To Trap A Ghost In Display Window 


By Thom Botsford 
Editor, The Auburn Plainsman 


A (Reprinted from The Plainsman) 
Try grappling with a spirit called the destruction of nature. But the topics of musical advantage. True, there are the plastic 
“Southern culture.” Try to define it, to conversation meant less to me than the tone antebellums who seem to always end up on 
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restrict it to an academic discussion, to write 
comprehensively about it. It’s like attempting 
to trap a ghost in a display window. You sense 
its presence but you can’t understand it. 

I knew the topic would come up when I 
visited a rare Southern gentleman late last 
November. While the miserable winter rain 
and wind chilled the outer planks of his 
modest, old-fashioned home, we _ sat 
comfortably inside with our bourbon and 
water and talked of the South. 

I had feared the visit. More than one 
antique Southern gentleman had damned me 
for my columns on Wallace, race relations, 
and Southern politics. No one likes to be ac- 
cused of disloyalty to a sacred ideal. 

But Dr. Ward Allen, Elizabethan scholar 
and proud son of the South, forgave me for 
my upstart liberalism at least for an after- 
noon. We drifted ever so gently from one 
topic to another: agrarianism, the Scriptures, 
the mood of the young, the dignity of the 
teaching profession, the music of the blacks, 


Goodbye, Pot of Gold 


(Continued from page 5) 
dary education, it’s probably because he or 


She fits the unfortunate category. 


Well, the one road to salvation will still 
be there for those who disagree with my 
degenerative, regenerative psychology of 
teaching. First, I could change my mind (an 
unlikely possibility), and second, I will teach 
high school for a maximum of three years 
(a distinct probability). 

But before I’m off to bigger, better things, 
I plan to blow as many hyper-conditioned 
machine-minds as possible, and help as many 
17-year-olds recognize who they are and who 


of the conversation itself. And that tone — 
that mood — was of Southern inspiration. The 
elusive spirit had once again entranced and 
perplexed me. 

For days following the chat with Dr. 
Allen, thoughts of ‘‘Southern culture’”’ haunted 
me as surely as the lonely sound of the 
night train rattling through town at a quarter 
till eleven haunted me during childhood. Was 
something mysteriously beautiful — like the 
night train — departing for good into the dark 
past? I tried to express my fear in academic 
language; would all of the changes I had been 
advocating — changes in the social structure 
that seem so necessary for the survival of 
human dignity — bring in accompanying forces 
of “progress” that would emasculate this 
region of its basic rhythms, moods, and 
colors? 

Regardless, the changes must come. Con- 
science and reason will have it no other way. 
Black people must be allowed to compete for 
a share of the pie. The young must be allowed 
to think for themselves at the expense of 
age-old traditions. And all of us must eat. 
So, the influx of the commercial hogs who 
desire to pave the South with suburbs, 
shopping centers, and drive-in’s won’t be 
stopped. 

Our present challenge is awesome. We 
must make the changes blend with the fading 
music of our region. And that music, once 
embellished with inhuman laws and codes, 
is at heart a hymn to human dignity. 

Excuse me. I cannot translate an aesthetic 
feeling into a political and sociological argu- 
ment. Therefore my comments may read 
like a collection of romantic mush. But, along 
with fighting for equal opportunities, civil 
liberties, and environmental Sanity, I would 
like to preserve and protect. a few remnants 
of an endangered spirit: 


television as “representatives” of the South. 


But, Gomer Pyle to the contrary, the ‘‘ac- 
cent” is a flexible, expressive, comfortable, 
and — most of all — warm way of speaking. 
Contrast it with a Michigan honk or a Con- 
necticut snap. No Boston native — not even a 
Kennedy — can bend and stretch the basic 
vocal tones to achieve any of the thousand 
fine variables of speech available to the 
resonant Southerner. 


Southern mannerisms. I speak not so much 
of ‘‘yes suh’s” as of seemingly excessive 
chit-chat and small affectionate gestures. 
‘Good manners’’ — opening doors for others, 
respectfully addressing elders, dreaming up 
‘‘something nice’’ and perhaps irrelevant to 
Say to those we dislike or misunderstand — 
are rituals of establishing a more sensitive 
rapport with personalities. ‘‘Manners — they 
make life easier,’ one relative once lectured 
me. 


Southern pace of life. 
erners collectively and 


Observe South- 
individually. The 


movements of life — labeled sluggish by our. 


critics — seem close to the rhythms of the 
earth. A classic scene is the collection of 
folk who gather around Southern § court- 
houses on Saturday. Although vigorously in- 
volved in passing idle moments, they seem 
to take their time to laugh, to barter, to 
swap drunken jokes on life. Only a few 
artists have come close to describing the 
unique meaning of such a scene. Listen to 
the sultry spirituals that were first heard 
in fields near Southern forests. That’s about 
the closest available impression of these 
vibrations. 


Remnants of Southern rhythms, moods, and 
colors — they are diffusing into the American 
melting pot of the latter half of the twentieth 
century — the century of 1984. Wil] remnants 


they can be. te ; 
; The Southern accent. Some people call — of the Southern Spirit survive the stew? That’s 
of “Stator - we might even read a couple it a drawl. Yet so Many employ it to a a good question for Dr: Ward Allen. 


Auburn Alumnalities 


‘26 U. S. District Judges C. W. 
Allgood and Seybourn 
Lynne ’27 were honored Jan. 9 
at retirement ceremonies at 
which a portrait of Judge All- 
good was unveiled by his grand- 
children — Havely, Leslie, Ev- 
erett, and Bill — children of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Allgood, Jr., 
58 (Olivia Boriss ’57). The por- 
trait was commissioned by J udge 
Allgood’s former law clerks and 
members of his present staff. 
The portrait will eventually hang 
in Courtroom 3 of the Federal 
Building in Birmingham. A por- 
trait of Judge Lynne already 
hangs in Courtroom 1 where he 
normally presides. Judge Aill- 
good has spent most of his time 
on the bench handling criminal 
cases, while Judge Lynne has 
handled mostly civil matters. 


graduate, Mr. Knight has had a 
varied career involving steam 
turbine engine testing, working 
with the federal government, 
Army service during WW II, and 
then resuming his career with 
the federal government. He later 
joined the Alabama Planning and 
Industrial Board as an engineer 
before he went to work for the 
City of Montgomery. 


“37 G. Virgil Nunn, superin- 

tendent of the Homewood 
(Ala.) Schools, will be one of 30 
U. S. school administrators to 
make a field study mission to 
West Europe in June for the Amer- 
ican Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The group will act 
as a seminar team visiting of- 
ficials in ministries of educa- 
tion, professional groups, schools, 


James E. Cox now lives on 
Route 3, Scottsboro. 


‘34 Milton L. Lewis is man- 
ager of the Black Warrior 
Electric Membership Corp. in 


Demopolis. 
35 Samuel E. Husselman re- 
tired on December 1 and 
now makes his home in Belleair, 
Fla. 
Dr. John E. Beck now lives 
in Madison, Conn. 


‘ 8 G. Thornton Nelson, vice 
president of Alabama 
Power Co. in charge of industrial 
development, is new president of 
the Alabama World Trade Asso- 
ciation. 
Sprugeon B. Kelly’s address 
is now Slocomb. 


CHILD HEALTH CARE — Davi 
Laboratories in Columbus, Ohio, ac 


ORO 


d O. Cox ’38, president of Ross - 
cepts the 1972 AAP Distinguished 


Public Information Service Award on behalf of Ross at the American 
Academy of Pediatrics annual meeting held recently in New York 
City. The award was presented by Dr. J. M. Arena, President of the 
AAP. Ross Laboratories received the award because of its outstand- 
ing contributions to the Academy's child health public information 
program through development of educational materials on nutrition 
and child health care in general. 


and colleges and universities. 


My: 


‘29 Jack Knight, secretary to 

the Montgomery City Plan- 
ning Commission since 1947, will 
officially retire in March but he 
left his duties at City Hall on 
Jan. 19. An Auburn engineering (Continued on page 7) 
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39 Kenneth H. MacGregor, 
Jr, has moved from 
Guntersville to Wilmington, N. C. 


om 
oy 


7 ’33 Robert D. Bain is now 

account executive with 

Nichols Oil & Gas Corp. in Shreve- 
port, La. 
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Only Yesterday— 


Back To The Days of Unpaved Streets and Midterm Dances 


By Jan Boyd ’73 


60 YEARS AGO: The API Veterinary College 
proudly claimed a total of 37 graduates with the degree 
of D.V.M. after a little over four years of existence. 


Auburn was the only college in 
the South at that time which could 
offer a D.V.M. degree. 

The Neale Publishing Co. of 
New York announced that it was 
going to publish a volume devot- 
ed to the life and work of Dr. 
William LeRoy Broun, outstand- 
ing southern educator and API 
president from 1882-83 and from 
1884 till his death in 1902. 

Auburn’s enrollment of 800 
for the new term was an all-time 
record in the history of the col- 
lege. Since many of the depart- 
ments were becoming  over- 
crowded, appropriations had been 
made and plans drawn up and 
approved for additional build- 
ings. Plans included a new in- 
firmary, chemical hall, and vet- 
erinary building. 

45 YEARS AGO: Miss Zoe 
Dobbs, social director, reported 
that the mid-term dances were 
the best she had ever seen at 
Auburn in regard to decorations, 
orchestra, and the number of 
beautiful young girl visitors. How- 
ever, Miss Dobbs was most 
unhappy over the violation of some 
of the dance rules — especially 
the cases in which students 
passed girls into the dance under 
false names. 

After getting a slow sstart, 
the 1,000 hens participating in 
the fourth national egg laying 
contest at Auburn speeded up 
their production rate. During the 
entire 11 weeks, 31,092 eggs were 
laid, which is 31 eggs per hen 
for the 77 day period. 

The Auburn town council de- 
cided to carry out a paving pro- 
gram to double the amount of 
paved streets in the town. Those 
streets included in the plans for 
paving were College, Magnolia, . 
Thach, Gay, and Glenn. 

The undefeated Auburn basket- 
ball team beat the Georgia bull- 
dogs by a score of 28-25 before 
a record-breaking crowd at the 
Alumni Gymnasium. 

Dr. Walter V. Agnew, presi- 
dent of Woman’s College of Ala- 
bama, spoke at Auburn on the 
subject of freedom of women. He 
said that public opinion no longer 
prevents women from entering 
professions or the business world 
on equal terms with men. ‘‘Wo- 
men are no longer the delicate 
‘clinging-vine’ individuals who 
must not stoop to be educated 
or who must not learn anything 
more practical than how to cro- 
chet or play the piano,” felt Dr. 
Agnew. 

Plans were under way for 
Auburn a fraternity row.. Four 
fraternity houses were to 
be built within the next six 
months. 

40 YEARS AGO: Auburn 
greeted with joy the news that 
Coach Chet Wynne had decided 
to remain at Auburn for another 


three years. 
Dean J. J. Wilmore, admin- 
istrative committee chairman, 


advised Auburn’s mid-year grad- 
uates to ‘‘cultivate thrift; avoid 
debts.” After presenting the de- 
grees, Dean Wilmore addressed 
the graduates on the subject of 
finances. “There is nothing that 
Causes more unhappiness and 
discouragement than debt,” he 
Said. “I believe debt is one of 
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the fundamental causes for the 
depression which now prevails.’’ 

The depression hit Auburn 
hard. In the Feb. ’33 Alumnus 
an article entitled ‘Shall Auburn 
Continue to Serve?’ by P. O. 
Davis ‘16 talked of the growing 
fear that Auburn might be forced 
to close its doors due to lack of 


sufficient funds to operate. “A 
great institution, built over a 
period of 61 years by men and 
women of the highest character 
and the greatest loyalty, is on the 
brink of collapse,” reported Mr. 
Davis. The faculty had not re- 
ceived a full month’s pay since 
a year and four months pre- 
viously. 

25 YEARS AGO: Harry M. 
(Happy) Davis reported in his 
Alumnews column that Auburn 
was in the middle of its usual 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


‘AD Dr. and Mrs. Urban E. 
Whatley now live in Rock- 
ingham, N.C. 
Dr. O. E. Jung, Jr., has 
moved from Nashville, Tenn., to 
Albany, Ga. 


‘Al Ruth Sundberg, associate 
county Extension  chair- 
man in Dale County, retired on 
December 31, completing 30 years 
with Extension. She had been 
in Dale County since 195). 
She was awarded the National 
Distinguished Service Award of 
the National Extension Service in 
1958. She will make her retire- 
ment home in Fairhope. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Cross 
(Mildred Davidson °36) now live 
in St. Leonard, Md. 


‘A2 James L. Rouse, Jr., is 
one of three Auburn alumni 

recently elected to the board of 
directors of the Montgomery 
Area Chamber of Commerce. He 
and Robert S. Gaddis °53 are 
vice presidents while Frank H. 
Hawthorne ’46 is_ treasurer. 

Col. Jesse L. Jordan, Jr., 
(Ret.) is now associated with the 
Department of Business Adminis- 
tration at the College of Steuben- 
ville in Steubenville, Ohio. 

Robert T. Hancock now lives 
in Huntsville. 


‘43 Mildred B. Davis has left 
the staff of the American 


. Home Economics Association in 


Washington, D. C., to become 
lecturer and project director for 
a two-year federally-funded pro- 
ject called “Operation Improve- 
ment-Child Nutrition Programs’’ 
through the USDA to. the 
School of Home Economics at 
the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro under the auspices 
of the North Carolina State De- 


THE CLASS OF ’32 


— IN 1932 — Whe 


partment of Public Instruction, 
School Food Service Division. 


‘Ad Betty Cosby is now Betty 
Cosby Stevens. She con- 
tinues to live in Gainesville, Fla. 


‘AT Walter Roark has _ been 
promoted to assistant vice 
president of Greenwood Mills in 
Greenwood, S. C. He has been 
with the company since 1968 when 
he became service department 
manager. In 1971 he became 
director of engineering and 
services. He is president of the 
Greenwood YMCA and has served 
on the boards of the Rehabilita- 
tion Workshop, Junior Achieve- 
ment, and the Greenwood Rotary 
Club. He and his wife, Joyce, 
have four children: Walter, III, 
John, Jeffrey, and Nan. 
James E. Nicholas is new 
chief division construction en- 
gineer for International Paper 
Company’s Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion. He moved to Mobile to as- 
sume his new position on Jan. 
1 from Texarkana, Tex., where 
he had been construction super- 
intendent for the company’s new 
mill there. 


‘A8 Col. Henry J. Dunn, Jr., 

has received the Meri- 
torious Service Medal at Arnold 
Air Force Station, Tenn., where 
he is now chief of the plans, 
programs and policy office at the 
Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center. He earned the med- 
al for “outstanding performance 
of duty’ while assigned as chief 
of the Southeast Asia projects 
branch, Research and Develop- 
ment. He holds the aeronautical 
rating of command pilot. He and 
his wife, Carolyn, have four chil- 
dren. 


Homer H. Turner, Jr., is 


ae 


- 


rainy spell. But there was some- 
thing different to be noted that 
year — “The muddy paths which 
you and I had to follow are now 
all paved,’ he wrote. “You re- 
member when about this time of 
the year in Auburn, you had to 
take your shoes off in order to 
get from one class to the other. 
Well, such is life, and progress 
we must!”’ 

Auburn had a new head foot- 
ball coach, Earl Brown, and his 
assistant, Walter Marshall, both 
of Notre Dame fame. Brown and 
‘Marshall played on the Fighting 
Irish team during the mid-30's. 
When he accepted this position, 
Brown became the youngest head 
coach in the SEC at the age of 
32. He also became the third 
Notre Dame alumnus to take over 


new vice president of Alabama 
Power’s eastern division, head- 
quartered in Anniston. In 1972 
he became assistant to the vice 


president for employee rela- 
tions. 
‘A Lloyd Kranert, Huntsville 


architect with the firm of 
Northington, Smith, Kranert & 
Associates, is the new president 
of the Alabama Council of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects. He has been a registered 
architect in Alabama since 1952 
and has held a number of of- 
fices with the Alabama Council 
of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. He is married to Jule 
Browder ’47, and they have three 
children. 

Sister Mary Theophane Man- 
dragos of Elm Grove, Wis., 
completed her second tour aboard 
the USS Hope on Dec. 20 as 
chief physical therapist. The ship 
has completed its tenth medical 
teaching-treatment mission. 

Frank W. Craddock is new 
president of Dodson, Craddock 
and Born Advertising, Inc., of 
Pensacola, Fla. He joined the 
firm soon after it was formed 
in 1958 and has been an account 
executive and a director since 
that time. He is a regional vice 
president of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
He and his wife, Shirley, have 
three children — Frank W., Jr., 
Mark, and Laura Kim. 

W. Murray Watson is the 
1973 president of the Montgom- 
ery Chapter of the American 
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the responsibility of leading the 
Tigers. The other two were Chet 
Wynne, head coach from 1930-33, 
and Jack Meagher, who held the 
position from 1934-42. 

The Alumnews reported that 
Hodge Drake, ‘“Auburn’s most 
celebrated colored fan, who at- 
tends games attired in tails’ 
had already met Coach Brown 
and approved of him. “I like the 
way he talks,”’ said Mr. Drake. 
“He’s just what Auburn needs.”’ 

The Extension Service's edi- 
torial office and Editor Louis 
Brackeen '27 was finally calming 


down after the stork set a record — 


number of visits in that office 
during the previous three months. 
The results were one girl and 


three boys born to employees in — 


the office. 


Institute of Architects. 


‘50 Tom Eden is the new 
vice president of the Ala- 

bama Council of Association 

Executives. 

5] Frank  P. Barrow is 
presently in 


and director of Esso Standard 
Libya. Mr. Barrow has held a 


number of posts in Esso’s re- . 


finery organization. In 1963 he 
was named assistant head of 


the Technical and Coordinating - 


Division, and in 1966 became 
vice president of Standard Oil 
New Industry Division. He and 
his wife, Ouida, have two chil- 
dren — Frank, III, who is in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne College ia 
Antrim, N. H., and Cathy, who 
attends Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Charles C. Richardson, pres- 
ident of Peoples National Bank of 
Huntsville, has been elected a 
director of the Alabama Financial 
Group, Inc. He is married to 
Christine Spraggins ’58. 

Robert M. Simpson will soon 
become the director of archi- 
tecture and engineering for the 
newly-formed Division of Facil- 
ities Management at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in Birmingham. 
Mr. Simpson, presently director 
of clinical facilities planning at 
the UAB, first came there in 


1970 as resident architect for 
the University Hospitals 
Clinics. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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along a clipping from the Birmingham News in June 1932 showing the vices copied the clipping and the result is pictured above. Copies of 
class pictured on the steps of Langdon Hall after receiving their the pictures are available from Photographic Services. 


Tripoli, — 
Libya, serving as vice president. 
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Auburn Strengthens Present Program— 


New Dean Predicts Shortage Of Engineers In Near Future 


How would you like to take a test which has no answers 
— where, in fact, there may be no answer? Such may be 
the lot of students enrolled in Auburn University’s School 


of Engineering if a professional 
practice program under considera- 
tion by the School's new dean. Dr. 
Vincent S. Haneman, goes into 
effect. 

Because engineering is based 
on the translation of ideas into 
reality or theory into hardware, 
it is Dr. Haneman’s belief that 
students should have ‘“‘problems’’ 
taken directly from _ industry. 
Based on the knowledge he has, 
the student may or may not be 
successful in solving the prob- 
lem, but he will be practicing 
his profession, and on the next 
“test’’ may pass. 

Dr. Haneman, who came to 
Auburn from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity where he was associate 
dean of engineering and director 
of engineering research as well 
as professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, is concerned about the 
future if enrollment in engineer- 
ing schools across the country 
doesn’t increase. 

48,000 Per year 


The U. S. Labor Department 
estimates that at least 48,000 
new engineering graduates will 
be needed each year during the 
rest of the decade. Only 43,000 
bachelor’s degrees in engineer- 
ing were earned in 1972, and 
there has been a 21.5 per cent 
drop in enrollment from 1967. 

Dr. Haneman feels there’s 
been misguided publicity about 
engineers having to ‘rake yards 
and paint houses. Only about 
three per cent of all engineering 
graduates were unemployed, at 
the height of the crisis,”’ he Says. 
“Two factors which may have 
caused this include lack of mo- 
bility — strong family ties to a 
geographic area — and the need 
for specialties so new that few 
men have been re-trained in 
them.” 


Engineers 
Still Needed 


New aims, new purposes and 
new goals are being defined by 
society. People with varied edu- 
-cational backgrounds are spelling 
out the problems — environmental 
pollution is one example — but 
engineering technology is re- 
quired to correct the situation. 

Dr. Haneman foresees such 
problems receiving _ national 
‘priorities and financial support, 
“But if the trend in engineering 
enrollment continues there will 
be an acute shortage of engineers 
in the next four years.”’ 

Scott Farley, Auburn’s place- 
ment director, predicts a short- 
age by next summer. “There are 
and have been jobs for en- 
gineers,”’ Mr. Farley _ said. 
“Maybe not five or six to choose 
from as there were several years 
ago. Engineers, in every area, 
have really fared better than most 
others with bachelor’s, master’s, 
and Ph.D. degrees.”’ 

Mr. Farley feels those scary 
unemployment figures may have 
been misinterpreted with the 
definition ‘engineer’ applied to 
numerous technical and sub-pro- 
fessional jobs not requiring a 
degree. If a “stationary en- 
gineer,”’ for example, is laid off, 
a janitor is unemployed, not an 
engineer. 
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“And some engineering un- 
employment,”” Mr. Farley con- 
tinued, “may bé attributed to 
technological obsolescence. En- 
gineering as a profession changes 
with each passing year and some 
engineers have failed to keep 
themselves abreast of the times.’”’ 

A report just released by the 
Engineer’s Joint Council not only 
corroborates Mr. Farley’s_find- 
ings, but reveals starting salaries 
two per cent higher in 1972 than 
in 1971, with a national monthly 
average of $892 for those with 
bachelor’s degrees. 

Fear of unemployment, how- 
ever, is not the only reason stu- 
dents are rejecting engineering 
curriculums. _ Salaries, “posi- 
tion,”’ and the perpetuation of the 
“system,”’ or the ‘establishment 
“system,” or the ‘‘establish- 
ment’ through technology have 
turned some off and away. 

The Wall Street Journal, in its 
Nov. 13 issue, calls it the “back- 
lash of the disillusionment of 
young people with technology,’’ 
and points to “poor career 
guidance in high schools. . .such 
guidance has failed to correct the 
impression that engineering jobs 
are hard to find. . . 

“There is almost universal 
agreement that engineer shortages 
will worsen and become chronic 
in the years ahead. . .when the 
assumed lack of interest among 
students will be compounded by a 
decline in the college-age popula- 
tion, coinciding with retirement of 
many engineers who began their 
careers in the early 1950s,” the 
Journal continues. 

Mankind 
Sets Goals _ 

Dr. Haneman emphasizes that 
it is mankind — individuals, so- 
cieties, and governments — who 
determines technological priori- 
ties. There are already goals 
to improve the quality of 
the environment, for more ef- 
ficient and safer transportation, 
more durable housing, and more 
food for the hungry people on 
earth. And, he says, engineers 
should be designing new equip- 
ment for such purposes as print- 
ing and energy generation which 
haven’t had any fundamental 
changes in the past century. 

Secretary of Labor James D. 
Hodgson recently urged state and 
local governments to establish a 
technical competence of their 
own. He said, ‘There is a need 
for people who can help find out 
what work needs to be done and 
who understand how technology 
can contribute to its doing. 

“If we are to compete suc- 
cessfully in international mar- 
kets, maintain a rising standard 
of living, and at the same time 
undertake all the environmental, 
urban, and social jobs we see 
ahead, we simply must put tech- 
nology to work in a myriad of 
innovative ways,” the Secretary 
emphasized. 

Two such programs were ini- 
tiated this year by Auburn’s 
School of Engineering. One in- 
volved urban problems of the City 
of Montgomery, the other an earth 
resources -information system. 


By Dru McGowen 
University News Bureau 


Efforts to tell the engineer- 
ing story as it is today are be- 
ginning at Auburn, with faculty 
members assigned as liaison 
representatives between Auburn 
and the junior colleges and be- 
tween Auburn and industry. 


Strengthen 
Pre-Engineering 


To minimize the attrition rate 
in pre-engineering — averaging 
about 50 per cent (which is about 
the national norm) Dr. Haneman 
plans a tutoria] program. At the 
Same time an - engineering 
course will be added to the fresh- 
man curriculum to give students 
a “feeling of belonging,” of being 
a part of the profession even 
before they are ‘‘admitted to the 
club.”’ 

A learning resources center 
is in the planning to be “open 
all night, if necessary.’’ While 
most college administrators op- 
erate on the idea that learning 
takes place in a certain place at 
certain times (between the hours 
of 8 and 10:30 p.m., for instance) 


Dean Haneman knows that dif- 
ferent individuals study better at 
different times. Therefore, he 
plans a place where engineering 
students can go between classes 
or at 2 a.m. if that’s when they 
study best to make use of learning 
carrels including tapes of their 
teacher’s lectures, “and supple- 
mental materials and slides which 
they can use at their con- 
venience. 


Faculty to maintain 
close ties to 
Industry 


Engineering faculty will be 
expected to ‘“‘maintain a compe- 
tence with industry,”’ which may 
be anything from a leave of ab- 
sence to work in industry, be- 
coming part of the exchange pro- 
gram with business and industry, 
to acting as a viable consultant. 
This will not be considered a 
privilege, but a requirement to 
help provide liaison between in- 
dustry and the University and to 
effectively create a better edu- 


ALUMNALITIES—C ontinued 


‘52 Eleanor Follin McKeller 

(Mrs. Milton ’50), a senior 
high school English teacher at 
Charles Henderson High School 
in Troy, has been selected as 
Alabama’s 1973 Teacher of the 
Year. Mrs. McKeller has been 
teaching since 1947 and has been 
in the Troy system since 1960. 
She has now been entered in 
national competition. She and her 
husband have a fifteen-year-old 
son, John. 


153 Dennis Calhoun has been 


elected president of the 
Home Federal Savings & Loan 


- 


Association of Columbus, Ga. He 
and his wife, Helen Langley 
55, have two. sons. 


‘B4 Cameron W. White, Jr., 

now lives in Orlando, Fla., 
where he is an industrial engineer 
with The Martin Company. 

William H. Myers is new sup- 
erintendent of personnel services 
for U. S. Steel’s Southern District 
Raw Materials. He has been with 
the company since 1954. 

Henry Gray of Eufaula has 
been named ‘“‘Alabama’s Cattle- 
man of the Year” by the Alabama 
Cattleman magazine. Mr. Gray is 


cational program for the young 
people of Alabama, Dr: Haneman 
said. 

Continuing education courses 
will be broadened, with local 
engineers encouraged to take an 
active and leading role in pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Dr. Haneman has a_ broad 
background in industry, having 
served as consultant to such in- 


dustries as General Dynamics 
Corporation, Chance Vought, 
Texas Instruments, Lockheed 


Aircraft, General Electric and 
Aerojet General. 

He holds the S. B. from 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the M.S.E. and the 
Ph.D. in aerospace engineering 
from the University of Michigan. 


Seeking Young 
Men & Women 


In seeking potential en- 
gineers, Dr. Haneman looks for 
a young man or woman ‘with 
an analytical mind, good at.mech- 
anical skills, and proficient in 
math and the sciences. And,’ 
says Dr. Haneman, “he or she 
must be ready to get his or her 
hands dirty in order to make it 
work.” 


LE 


president of the Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association and owns and 
operates a 2,000-acre cattle farm: 
in Barbour County. He is ad- 
ministrator of the State Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board and was 
named Eufaula’s Citizen of the 
Year in 1969. 

Lt. Col. Henry W. Hartsfield, 
Jr., of NASA’s astronaut corps 
addressed the Birmingham Data 
Processing Management Associa- 
tion on the future of the space 
program on Jan. 23. 


(Continued on page 9) 


PRE-ENGINEERS MEET DEAN — Pre-engineer- 
ing students at Auburn University took time out 
from their studies at the end of fall quarter to 
“rap” with their new dean, Vincent S. Haneman, re, at left, 
over coffee and doughnuts. Sponsored by Pi Gamma 


Students, the “coffee break” gave new stu- 
dents a chance to meet informally with 
their new dean. Pictured with Dean Haneman 
Joseph Loft of Jackson, Miss., 
and Jaime Gomez of Colombia, South Amer- 


Tau, the freshman honorary for pre-engineering ica. 
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Before It Happens— 


Students Looking For Trouble 


David Kirkpatrick and Jim Davis, both senior indus- 


trial engineering students at Auburn University, 


looking for trouble! 
they are working as student com- 
pliance health and safety officers, 
as a part of their senior project 
in industrial engineering. 

The need for compliance health 
and safety officers was brought 
about by the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act (OSHA). Though 
the students aren’t federal OSHA 
inspectors, they are acting as in- 
spection agents to help six com- 
panies in Luverne to eliminate 
safety hazards before they can 
cause an injury, and possibly pro- 
voke a real OSHA inspection. 

The students go through these 


Stanaland Heads 
Economics Dept. 


Dr. Eugene E. Stanaland is the 
new head of the Department of 
Economics and Geography in the 
School of Business at Auburn Uni- 
versity. A member of the depart- 
ment’s faculty since 1960, he 
has been serving as acting head 
while a search committee screen- 
ed persons applying or recom- 
mended for the position. 

“Eugene Stanaland has proved 
himself a very able teacher and 
administrator in the School of 
Business, as well as a leader 
in campus and public affairs,’’ 
Auburn’s president Dr. Harry 
Philpott said. 

“His capabilities will be of 
great value in the continued de- 
velopment of this rapidly grow- 
ing department.”’ 

In addition to his duties as de- 
partment head, Dr. Stanaland isthe 
newly-elected president of the Au- 
burn City Council. He is also 
chairman-elect of the General 
Faculty at Auburn and serves on 
the Governor’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Public Utilities. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can and Southern Economic Asso- 
ciations,; the American Finance 
Association, Alabama Education 
Association, and the American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors. 

A native of Queens County, 
Long Island, N. Y., Dr.’ Stana- 
land attended high school in Mont- 
gomery. After three years in the 
Marine Corps during the Korean 
War, he attended Huntingdon 


where he obtained the B. S. in 
business administration. He holds 
the M. B. A. and the Ph.D. from 
the University of Alabama. 


Dr. Stanaland. . Economics 
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are 


Potential trouble that is, because 


plants and make a floorplan draw- 
ing, giving each section a num- 
ber. Next, they inspect the plant, 
marking violations by the cor- 
responding area’s number. Final- 
ly, they determine what kind of 
violation it is, and draw up a fine 
chart. 

There are three main cate- 
gories of violations. De mini- 
mus violations are minor and not 
directly related to safety, and no 
fine is given for them. Non-serious 
violations are those which wouldn’t 
cause serious injury or death, 
and they carry a fine of up to 
$1,000. Serious violations are like- 
ly to cause death or serious in- 
jury, and they carry a mandatory 
$1,000 fine. 

“We saw a good example of a 
serious violation in one of the 
plants,’ said Davis, ‘“‘A man was 
smoking a cigarette, while he was 
draining highly flammable hy- 
drolic fluid froma tractor, which 
could have caused serious injury, 
though the company didn’t have any 
No Smoking signs posted,’’ said 
Davis. 


ALUMNALITIES 


(Continued from page 8) 


‘5 Lt. Col. James W. Harris 
has completed a tour in 
Vietnam and is currently 
stationed at Ft. Bliss, Tex. 
Harold E. Trigg has _ been 
transferred back to Birmingham 
where he is a special investigator 
with the Department of the 
Treasury, Internal Revenue 
Service. He and his wife, Joyce, 
have three daughters: Georgia, 
3; Nancy, 2; and Tracy, 1. 
Thomas G. Shepherd of Mo- 
bile is the new secretary for the 
Alabama Council of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


‘56 Dr. Paul D. Hill pre- 

sented a paper at the Uni- 
versity of Rome during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. Partici- 
pation in the conference was by 
invitation of the Instituto 
Nazionale Di Alta Matematica in 
Rome, and he received a travel 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation to attend the confer- 
ence. Dr. Hill is professor of 
mathematics at Florida State Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee. 

Charles M. Jager of Birm- 
ingham is president and chief 
executive officer of United Ala- 
bama Bancshares, a bank holding 
company for small and medium- 
sized banks. He is also president 
and chief executive officer of 
First Western Bank of Birming- 
ham. 


Lt. Col. John T. Colson is 


‘professor of military science at 


Columbus College in Columbus, 
Ga. 

Ricardo Price is with B. F. 
Goodrich of Brazil in Campinas, 
S. P. Brazil. 

Vernon H. White is working 
toward a degree in music at 
Samford University in Birming- 
ham. 

E. Sam Butner is vice pres- 
ident of the Montgomery chapter 
of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


(Continued in Col. 4) 


Kirkpatrick and Davis are on 
scholarships granted by the De- 
partment of Labor, under the aus- 
pices of OSHA. This means that 
they will graduate with a degree 
in industrial engineering with a 30 
hour safety minor or option. 

It also means that they are 
having to stay at Auburn an extra 
quarter to qualify for the scholar- 
ships, which didn’t begin until 
January, 1972. “It is well worth 
the extra quarter, said Kirkpat- 
rick, “especially after inspect- 
ing these plants, and seeing the 
dire need for qualified health and 
safety officers.” 


Home Ec Dean 


(Continued from page 1) 


Home Economics Association, as 
technical consultant and member 
of the Research Advisory Board 
for the Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, and as a member of the 
Planning and the National Steer- 
ing Committee of College Teach- 
ers of Textiles and Clothing. 

She has served in advisory 
capacities nationally as a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Research Task 
Group on Rural Development and 
Family Living, as a member of 
the Advisory Committee for Long 
Range Research Projections for 
the . Association of Administra- 
tion of Home Economics, and as 
a member of the National 
Advisory Committee for the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act. 

In addition, she has served 
as chairman of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists’ (AATCC) Tech- 
nology Committee on Correla- 
tion of Laboratory Test with End 
Use Performance. She is 
presently a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee on Research for 
AATCC, the first home econo- 
mist ever to serve on the com- 
mittee. 

She is a member of various 
task groups for the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
of the American National Stan- 
dards Institute’s sub-committee 
on household textiles. 

Dr. Galbraith is a member of 
several professional and honor 
societies and has authored num- 
erous articles for professional 
journals. She is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists 
and‘in 1970 was selected for the 
Distinguished Alumni Award by 


Purdue. 
She has one son, 


freshman at Purdue. 


Allan, a 


Dr. Galbraith. ..HE Dean 


FORMER STUDENT OBTAINS DISPLAY FOR AU — Army Major 
Harold Benjamin Richards ’72, a recent Auburn University graduate, 
made ‘‘Project Rotary Wing’’ his first order of business as an alum- 
nus. He has obtained several models of rotary wing craft from manu- 
facturers for a permanent display in the Department of Aerospace 
Engineering. Examining the collection are, left, Engineering Dean 
Vincent S. Haneman,Jr., and Department Head Professor Robert G. 
Pitts. Major Richards of Enterprise is now stationed in Hawaii. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


‘57 Mr. and Mrs. Francis M. 
Sibley (Lucy Roy 56) now 
live in Parkville, Mo. 

Maj. Eldred D. Merkl has 
completed a tour in Vietnam and 
is now an instructor in the Astro- 
nautics Department at the U. S. 
Air Force Academy. He received 
a Ph.D. in electrical. engineering 
from Texas Tech University in 
1965. He and his wife, Anne, have 
three children: Dirk, Vic, and 
Monte. 

J. Joline Moore Phipps lives 
in San Antonio, Tex., where her 
husband, Col. John T. Phipps, is 
president of the Community Col- 
lege of the Air Force at Randolph 
AFB. They have a son, Johnny, 
7. 


‘58 Emil Doerfer, Jr., is now 

an operations supervisor 
for Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. He will be located at the 
company’s Gas Division office in 
Lebanon, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyeth H. Speir, 
Jr. (Lena Melle Winters ’°57) 
now live in Fresno, Calif., where 
he is with Helena Chemical Co. 

Joseph D. Duke is new general 
foreman of continuous casting 
at U. S. Steel’s Texas Works in 
Baytown, Tex. He was super- 
visor of metallurgy-steel pro- 
duction prior to his recent pro- 
motion. He and his wife, Leita, 
have three sons. 


‘59 Maj. James D. Johnson 

has received his second 
award of the Meritorious Service 
Medal at Norton AFB, Calif. He 
was cited for his outstanding 
performance as a program con- 
trol officer at Andrews AFB, 


(Continued on Page 10, Col. 3) 


Alum Gets Choppers 
For AE Department 


By Trudy Cargile 
Editor, University News Bureau 


Old grads often do nice things 
for their Alma Mater. Young 
grads too. 

Army Major Harold Benjamin 
Richards °72 now stationed in 
Hawaii, who graduated in avia- 
tion management last June, noted 
the Aerospace Engineering De- 
partment had a full complement 
of model fixed wing planes, but 
not a single helicopter. 

As Major Richards is a heli- 
copter pilot, he had a_ strong 
interest in obtaining for Auburn 
a display of prototypes for fu- 
ture students to study. 

So he began writing to various 
aircraft manufacturers, asking 
for models of their helicopters.. 
Boeing-Vertol, Bell, Hughes, Ka- 
man, Lockheed and Sikorsky all 
responded, yielding a total of 
nine of the latest and best known 
models now in use by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Major Richards added his own 
contribution of a handsome dis- 
play case for the models. 

Major Richards, a native of 
Broken Bow, Neb., attended Au- 
burn under provisions of the U. S. 
Army Degree Completion pro- 
gram, graduating with honor and 
as a member of Auburn’s high- 
est honor society, Phi Kappa 
Phi, He also served as a mem- 
ber of the Self Study Committee 
for the Aerospace Engineering 
Department. 

His permanent 
Enterprise. 
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INVENTOR OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET — 
In McKenney’s History of the Indian Tribes of North 
America (1884), the portrait of Indian Chief Sequoyah 


exemplifies kindness and peace — traits not often as- 
sociated with the Indians of this period. 


An enticement to all lovers 


of antiquity, Auburn’s 


MOST VALUABLE — Illuminated borders highlight the 
14-15th Century manuscript of Isaiah which is done com- 
pletely by hand in Medieval Latin. 


By Susan Burket ’73 


“For instance,” said Miss 


FOR JADE LOVERS — A deluxe item, the beautifully 
bound three-volume set of Chinese Jade Carvings (1939), 


contains many illustrations of famous jade pieces. This 
chrysanthemum bowl dates from the Chia-Ch’ing Pero 


Period, 1796-1820. 


Colonel Albert S. Lisenby ’20 


Books with elaborate or ex- 


corp : . Wilbanks as we browsed through donated McKenney’s three- pensive printing, plates, tooled 
Treasure (“T’) Collection houses 2,000 volumes Lon the “T’’ Collection, “this copy volume History of the Indian bindings (lettered or ornamented 
ing from 14th or 15th Century historical documents of Helen Keller's Story of My Tribes of North America (1884) in gold or silver), handmade 
to 20th Century autographed bio- Life has her signature on the which complement other rare paper, or unique _ illustrations 


Located in a closed 
section of the Alabama Room of 
Ralph B. Draughon Library, the 
“T” Collection is not open to 


_ the average library shelf browser 


for security reasons — instead, 
one must request a specific work 
to be brought to him. These 
valuable works can only be used 
in the Special Collections area 
of the Alabama Room. 

“The Treasure Collection,”’ 
said Miss Elizabeth Wilbanks, 
assistant professor and special 
collections librarian, ‘is set 
apart as a closed-shelves collec- 
tion because of the advisability 
of having irreplaceable items 
given more security and pro- 
tection.” 

Shelved, perhaps appropriate- 
ly, on some of the oldest book 
Shelves in the library, the Col- 
lection includes about 200-300 


rare books published before 1800. 


this copy reads 


68. 


10 


FOR FAULKNER FANS — The inside inscription of ° 
“This first edition of A Fable, printed 
on rag paper, is limited to one thousand copies, signed 


by the author.” The Treasure Collection’s copy is number 


The majority of works are 19th 
or 20th Century. 

Publications valuable to the 
University, such as back issues 
of the Auburn catalogs, Glom- 
eratas, the Plainsman, Annual 
Reports of the President, and the 
Alumnews, are also preserved in 
this collection. 

All works are retained in their 
original shape “unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary to re-bind 
them for preservation pur- 
poses,’ according to Miss Wil- 
banks. Therefore one may have 
to peel back several layers of 
protective cardboard to uncover 
precious volumes. 

Selection criteria for the 
Treasure Collection includes the 
date of the publication, its format, 
the number and type of edition, 
and whether the copy contains an 
autograph by the author or by 
any other person of interest. 


coca 


FAMOUS AUTOGRAPH — Hel 
the first page of The Story of 
touch to this famous biography. 


first page. We also have an auto- 
graphed first edition of William 
Faulkner’s The Fable.” 
Interested friends and alumni 
donated most of the books now in 
the Treasure Collection. The late 
Buckner Beasley ‘00 donated 
about 120 books, including im- 
portant 19th Century works on 
Iceland and the Norse legends, 
as well as famous literary works. 


Arabian Folklore 


Printed on handmade Paper 
with some pages still uncut, his 
eight-volume set of The Thou- 
sand Nights and One Night from 


‘Arabian folklore contains many 


unusual illustrations. Mr. Beas- 
ley also donated a 32-volume set 
on Early Western Travels. 


HELEN AELLER 
THE STORY OF 


MY LIFE 
ue ee 


en Keller’s signature on 
My Life adds a special 


books on the American Indian. 
These large volumes, which 
measure about two feet by one 
and a half feet, contain 120 rich 
color portraits of principal In- 
dian chiefs of that period. 

The late William Spratling 
‘21, who helped build up the silver 
industry in Mexico, donated a 
significant Mexican work, Es- 
plendor del Mexico Antiguo. 

Other donors to the collec- 
tion include the late Paul S. Haley 
‘01, Edgar Allen Hodson ’11 who 
presented over 30 books related 
to horticulture and agriculture, 
and the late Ted Hoepfner, an 
English professor at Auburn 
whose brother gave a large 
number of his English books to 
the library. 

Several years ago, an Auburn 
Fraternity Book Drive yielded 
over 35 unexpected treasures, in- 
cluding numerous first editions. 


me og OE PRI RR ‘ 
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1%h CENTURY RELICS — 
mentary Spelling Book creates 


also determine value, said Miss 
Wilbanks. 


Deluxe Shakespeare 


“At times,” she commented, 
“several of these factors may 
exist together to determine the 
selection of rare items. Cost, 
too, is a determining factor.’’ 

Certain volumes with _intri- 
cate decoration, design, or other 
special features are labeled ‘‘de- 
luxe” items, according to Miss 
Wilbanks. For example, a 1909 
decorated set of Shakespeare’s 
works in 37 thin white volumes 
with fine gold print is considered 
a deluxe item. 

Also labeled deluxe, the three 
volume autographed set of 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Webster’s delicate Ele- 
an interesting contrast 


to his four-inch thick American Dictionary ofthe English 


Language (1857) . 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Berner Leigh Shi ‘04 of Au- 
burn died on Dec. 23. Mr. Shi 
had lived in Auburn since 1900 
and had retired in 1932 as 
registrar of AU, a position he had 
held for many years. Surviving 
are his daughter, Mrs. Gilmer 
Brownfield ‘38 of Auburn: two 
grandchildren, Berner Shi Chest- 
nutt 65 of Galveston, Tex., and 
Sam Lee Chestnutt ’70 of Athens, 
Ga.; one great-granddaughter, 
and one sister, Mrs. Nelson Shipp 
of Atlanta. 

ee. 

P. O. Davis ‘16 of Auburn 
died on Jan. 17 after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Davis was a former 
director of the Alabama Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, retiring 
in 1959 after 22 years as director. 
A pioneer in shaping Alabama’s 
modern agriculture, Mr. Davis 
was sought throughout the U. S. 
as a speaker because of his suc- 
cess in developing the agricul- 
tural program in this state. He 
was a_ prolific writer, with 
hundreds of articles published 
in newspapers, journals, and 
magazines. He was also instru- 
mental in founding radio station, 
WAPI, in Auburn. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Mildred 
Davis of Auburn, and several 
nieces and nephews. 

see 


William F. Donahue, Sr., 
L D.V.M., °18 of Montgomery died 
t on Jan. 10. Dr. Donahue worked 
f for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Charlotte C. Donahue 
of Montgomery; one daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; two sons, Lt. Col. 
Billy Donahue of Tampa, Fla., and 
Maj. Robert M. Donahue ’53 of 
Selma; and seven grandchildren. 
eee 

Ernest Gustave Small ’21 of 
Bay Minette died on Nov. 12 in 
the Mobile Infirmary. He was 
the owner of the E: G. Small 
Insurance Agency in Spanish Fort. 
Before moving to Bay Minette 
in 1961, Mr. Small had worked 
for the Auburn Extension Service 
as a county agent in Marion, 
Cullman, and Etowah Counties 
and in the Fifties owned Arab 
Truck and Tractor Co. in Arab. 
He was a veteran of both World 
Wars. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Eugenia Richards Small ’37 


Scholarship Fund 


Honors Collier 


A scholarship fund, 
lished in memory of Redus C. 
Collier Sr., ’27 of Decatur, will 
) provide an educational oppor- 
tunity at AU for a deserving 
young man or woman from the 
Decatur area who would not be 
i able to obtain a college educa- 
tion otherwise. 
' Mr. Collier, who died in 
March, 1972, was president of 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance 
Co. and a member of the Auburn 
Board of Trustees for 24 years. 
Mrs. Collier initiated the fund 
and will match all proceeds made 
by Alumni this year. Her son, 
Redus C. Collier, Jr., ’68 will 
perpetuate it. 
A local committee will select 
the Morgan County. student who 
will receive the first Redus C. 
Collier Scholarship this summer. 
Contributions can be made at any 
time and should be mailed to 
P. O. Box 1488 in Decatur. 


FEBRUARY, 1973 


estab- . 


of Bay Minette; three sons, Wil- 
liam A. Small of Mobile, Henry 
J. Small '63 of Mobile, and Claude 
H. Small of Birmingham; eight 
grandchildren; five sisters, and 
three brothers. 

see 

John M. Reagan ‘22 of Hart- 
ford died on July 24 in Montreat, 
N. C. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. John Reagan of Hartford. 

ee? 

Waldrop L. O’Donnell '23 of 
Arlington, Va., is deceased ac- 
cording to information received in 
the Alumni Office. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Waldrop O’- 
Donnell of Arlington, Va. 

ese. 

Mary Elizabeth Duncan Pear- 
son '25 of Auburn died on Jan. 
13. following a _ long illness. 
Daughter of the late Luther Noble 
Duncan '00, Auburn University 
president from 1937-47, Mrs. 
Pearson was an active community 
leader and was listed in “Who's 
Who Among American Women’”’ 
in 1968. Survivors include her 
husband, retired Auburn profes- 
sor Allen M. Pearson ’31; one 
daughter, Ann B. Pearson ’63, 
both of Auburn; and a brother, 
Robert Smith Duncan ’28 of Mont- 
gomery. 

eee 

Leonard Geoffrey Brackeen 
28 of Auburn died on Dec. 29 
at the Baptist Hospital in Birm- 
ingham. Mr. Brackeen worked 
for the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture for 30 years before 
his retirement in 1942. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. L. G. 
Brackeen of Auburn; two sons, 
L. G. Brackeen, Jr., of Orange, 
Tex., 
Paso, Tex.; 
four sisters; 


six grandchildren: 
and one brother. 
ses 

Capt. Edwin R. Jones ‘29 
of San Jose, Calif., died of a 
heart attack on Nov. 12 in New 
Zealand. According to informa- 
tion received in the Alumni Of- 
fice, Capt. Jones was on a 
pleasure tour with one of his 
daughters at the time of his 
death. 

ees 

Lauren E. Owings ‘30 of 
Centreville died on Dec. 14. Be- 
fore retiring, he was engaged in 
the automobile business. Mr. 
Owings was an active worker in 
community affairs and served as 
a member of the Centreville City 
Council for more than 30 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Lauren E. Owings of Centreville; 
a daughter, Mrs. Landers Sevier, 
III, of Birmingham; a step-daugh- 
ter, Mrs. George Nason of Phenix 
City; two brothers, and a sister, 
all of Carrollton. 

*s* 

Preston Garfield Harden °35 
of Alexander City died on Jan. 6. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Lela Eason Harden ’36 of Alex- 
ander City; one daughter, Anne 
Mildred Harden of Montgomery; 
one sister and two brothers. 

st 

Glenn (Pat) Henderson Plumlee 
’*37 of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
died of a heart attack on Dec. 
15. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Plumlee was president of 
Interstate Textiles, Inc. At Au- 
burn, he was class president in 
1933-34 and 1935-36, and _ busi- 
ness manager of the Glomerata 
in 1937. A World War II veteran, 
Mr. Plumlee began his industrial 
career as an electrical engineer 
with Peerless Woolen Mills, later 
organizing and owning Roxbury 


and Bill Brackeen of El. 


Carpet Co. in Rossville, Ga. He 
had been head of Interstate Tex- 
tiles since it was organized about 
seven years ago. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Sara Smith 
Plumlee; a son and a daughter, 
Glenn Henderson Plumlee, Jr., 
and Sara Camille Plumlee, all of 
Lookout Mountain; his mother, 
Mrs. Pryar H. Plumlee, Sr., of 
Montgomery; two grandchildren: 
a brother and a sister. 
ses 

William Leonard Lett, Jr., 
‘40 of Memphis, Tenn., died on 
Jan. 9. Mr. Lett was regional 
sales representative for Colloidal 
Products Corp., and prior to 
that was associated with the Na- 
tional Cotton Council for 14 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ann Scrivner Lett °41 
of Memphis; a son, William Lett, 
III, ’72 of Opelika; a daughter, 
Mrs. Barbara L. Buchannon of 
Atlanta; two grandchildren; and 
two brothers. 

ees 

W. T. (Tom) Edwards ’41 of 
Auburn died on Jan. 11 at Lee 
County Hospital. Mr. Edwards 


was president of National Screen’ 


Printers Inc., was associated 
with Edwards and McGehee, box 
manufacturers, in Auburn, and 
was a former councilman. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Marian Edwards of Auburn; three 
daughters, Mrs. Barbara E. Le- 
noir ‘70 of Mobile, Susan Ed- 
wards ’72, and Nancy Edwards; 
and a son, William Thomas Ed- 
wards, III, all of Auburn. 
*s* 

David Ennis Young, Sr., ’41 
of Montgomery died on Dec. 19. 
Mr. Young was executive secre- 
tary of the Alabama Society of 
Public Accountants. He was a 
past president of the Certified 
Public Accountants Executive As- 
sociation. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Hilda Pope Young 
38 of Montgomery; a son, David 
Young, Jr., of Birmingham; and 
a daughter, Brenda Young of 
Montgomery. 

see 

Robert C. Stanfield, Jr., °42 
of Chamblee, Ga., died on Jan. 
3. Mr. Stanfield was vice presi- 
dent and Atlanta office manager 
of Batson-Cook Co. A civil en- 
gineer, he had directed work on 
a number of large projects, the 
most recent being the Atlanta 
Newspapers Inc. buildings in At- 
lanta. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Catherine Wacker Stanfield; 
three sons, Robert A. Stanfield 
and James C. Stanfield, all of 
Chamblee, Ga., and Capt. Stephen 
L. Stanfield of Ft. Rucker; and 
four sisters. — 

ses 

Frank E. Litchfield, Jr., °43 
of Montgomery died on Jan. 8. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 


Emily Alice Litchfield; his 
mother, Mrs. Frank E. Litch- 
field, Sr.; one daughter; Mrs. 


Turner Chapman Seale; two sons, 
Frank E. Litchfield, Ill, and Wal- 
lis Glover Litchfield, all of Mont- 
gomery; one brother, James 
Walker Litchfield °50 of Mont- 
gomery; and three sisters, Miss 
Marguarite Litchfield, Mrs. 
Joseph Petranka, both of Mont- 
gomery, and Mrs. Ben Walker, 
Jr., of Shorter. 

ee 

Louise Thomas Hyder °49 of 

Melbourne, Fla., died on Feb. 14, 
1970, according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 

see 


Robert Lanier Tate, Jr., "49 


In Memoriam ’04 Through ’64 


of Oxford died unexpectedly on 
Dec. 24. Mr. Tate owned and 
operated Tate Jewelry and Gift 
Shop and the Oxford Flower Shop. 
A former president of the Oxford 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Tate 
was elected the city’s ‘‘Man of the 
Year’ in 1969. He was an active 
community leader and a state- 
wide leader in the Boy Scouts of 
America. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Bernice Tate; two 
daughters, Mary Denise and Deb- 
orah Ann Tate; a son, Robert 
Lanier Tate, III, all of Oxford; 
and two sisters. 
ees 

Frank Houck Turbyville, Jr., 
55 of Rockford, Ill., died Aug. 
19, 1967, of leukemia. Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Ellie Turby- 
ville and five children, and a 
brother, Jerry J. Turbyville ’58 of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


eee 
Guillermo A. Maymir ’53 of 
Miami, Fla., died in 1970 
according to information received 
in the Alumni Office. 
see 


Roy Morse Davis ’57 of Mon- 
roeville died on Dec. 27. Mr. 
Davis was the principal of Mon- 
roe County High School. 


The Late P. 0. Davis ’16 


Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 


Dora Mosley Davis of Monroe- 


ville; one daughter, Mrs. Dennis 
Huggins of Montgomery; one son, 


Roy M. Davis, Jr., of Monroe- 


ville; two sisters, 
brothers. 


and three 


William Daniell Hyatt ’64 of 


Mableton, Ga., died on Oct. 27 - 


of leukemia. Survivors include 
his wife, Jane Zachry Hyatt ’67 
and a daughter, Melissa. They 
are living now in West Point, 
Ga. 


Literary Treasures 


(Continued from page 10) 


Chinese Jade Carvings (1939) 
includes gold etchings and num- 
erous black and white illustra- 
tions of famous jade pieces. From 
the collection of Mrs. Georg 
Vetlesen, this set was produced 
for private circulation and was 
therefore limited to only 100 
copies. 

Facsimile editions which dup- 
licate inaccessible famous works 
are also an integral part of the 
Treasure Collection. For ex- 
ample, the facsimile of the King 
James Bible of 1611 has proven 
to be “one of the most worth- 
while purchases of the Collec- 
tion. Many scholars have used 
this facsimile,” said Miss Wil- 
banks, ‘‘and it is certainly one 
of the most popular items.” 


Isaiah’s Manuscript 


The oldest and most valuable 
possession of the Collection is 
the 14th/15th Century illuminat- 
ed (with borders, initial~ letters, 
and miniature pictures done in 
brilliant colors and gold) manu- 
script of Isaiah. A gift from Mr. 
J. D. Walker, who also donated 
valuable first editions of Ivan- 
hoe and A Tale of Two Cities, 
this rare work is done com- 
pletely by hand in Medieval 
Latin. Due to its fragility, the 
large thin volume is encased in 
a heavy plastic folder. 

Other prized collector’s 
items include the original Biblia 
Hebraica, published in Hebrew 
in 1610, and a 1624 Latin Vulgate 
Bible, which sold for $25 in 1961. 
Other volumes on the shelf dwarf 
this tiny Bible which is slightly 
larger than a playing card and 
only an inch and a half thick. 

Important 17th Century works 
include the large Parkinson’s 
Herball, a ~ botanical treatise 
printed in 1640; the Historie of 
the Counce! of Trent, also print- 
ed in 1640; Francis Bacon’s Ba- 
coniana of 1679; and The Whole 


Art of The Stage of "1684 by 
Francois Hedelin Aubignac. 
Aubignac’s book, written in 


French at the command of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, sold for $245 in 


1965. 


18th Century 
Highlights 


A beautifully tooled  eight- 
volume set of The Works of Henry 
Fielding, dated 1771 and donated 
by Arthur Murphy, highlights the 
18th Century selections. The ‘‘T’”’ 
collection also includes famous 
1785 scientific works by Carl Von 
Linne and an extensive collec- 
tion of The Journal of the Lin- 
nean Society. 


Other treasures from the world 


of literature are J. W. Lake’s 


Complete Works of Lord Byron f 


(1859) donated by Mr. Beasley; 
a first edition of Mark Twain’s 
The Prince and the Pauper (1882) 


with 192 intricate illustrations; | 


and Noah Webster’s American 


Dictionary of the English Lang- | 


uage (1857). Next to this large 
dictionary on the shelf is 
Webster's Elementary Spelling 
Book (1880), a small book of 
174 delicate pages. 


Blake To MacLeish 


Representing the 20th Century, 
the Writings of William Blake 
(1925), edited by Geoffrey Keynes 
and printed on Vidalon handmade 
paper, is one of a limited 1,500 
printing and cost about $100 in 
1965. Other significant posses- 
sions include Herbert Hoover’s 
autographed Memoirs (1951), 
first editions of Ernest Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms; an au- 
tographed copy of Robert Frost’s 
Selected Poems (1942); 
autographed America Was Prom- 
ises (1939) by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 
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THE WINNER! — Dean of Students James Foy presents the Wilbur 
Hutsell-ODK Cake Race trophy to this year’s winner, Reinhart 
Reiss, during the half-time ceremonies of the Auburn-Alabama 
basketball game. 


All-American Swimmers At AU 


By Karen Koch 
Plainsman Sports Writer 


John and Logan Pierson are not ‘only noticeable in 
that they are twins. They are also All-American swim- 
mers on this year’s Auburn squad. 

The two freshmen from Boca 


Raton, Fla., have only been swim- 
ming since they were 13. 

“We love to tell people how 
we got started in swimming,’’ 
commented both  white-haired 
young men. “We used to swim 
at small meets on Sundays which 
were just held for fun, and we 
kept beating everybody. Well, 
one Sunday this guy—thinking he 
was a real stud—tried to take us 
on, and we tore him up. After 
that, we really got interested in 
swimming and began competing 
in the Amateur Athletic Union 
(AAU).” , 

John, who trained at Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., during high 
school, is an All-American in 
the 100 freestyle and 200 free- 
Style. 

Logan, who was 19th in the 
nation in the 1972 Olympic trials, 
is an All-American in the 400 
freestyle relay, 200 individual 
medley, 200 freestyle, 400 free- 
style, and 100 freestyle. He 
trained in Jacksonville, Fla. 
where his school was the All 
American Prep. 

“We're definitely going to 
try out for the 1973 Olympics. 
We'll be 22 then, and we should 
be at our peak,’”’ Logan remarked. 

When asked why they came to 
Auburn, both boys without hesi- 
tation said, “Coach Reese. He’s 
known all over the nation. Anyone 
who knows swimming knows Ed- 
die Reese. He built Florida into 
seventh nationally in just a few 
years.”’ 

“A team must have confidence 
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in its coach, and we can’t help 
but have it in Coach Reese. He 
really knows what he’s doing. 
There’s no other coach I’d rather 
swim under,’’ added John. 

“Swimming is much tougher 
now than it used to be because 
of better training techniques, 
among other things,”” Logan con- 
tinued. “When we get out of 
practice and start swimming 
again, we actually feel as though 
we're going through torture.” 

In evaluating their relation- 
ship with one another as twins, 
the two remarked, ‘“‘We have a 
keen rivalry, but we really get 
along pretty well, especially now 
that we’re living together.” 

In reference to this year’s 
team, John believes, ‘‘a swim- 
ming team has finally arrived 
at Auburn. A lot of the guys are 
breaking varsity records, and we 
have teams who won’t even swim 
against us because we've im- 
proved so much.” 

According to Logan, this 
year’s squad is ‘“‘drastically im- 
proved.”’ 

Auburn has_ All-American 
swimmers on scholarship this 
year for the first time in its 
history. Besides Logan and John, 
Mike Drews, a freshman from 
Hollywood, Fla., is also an All- 
American. 

John commented, ‘‘One of the 
big things Auburn is going to 
have this year is a good psy- 
chological approach. In swim- 
ming, a lot of it’s in your mind.” 

Logan quickly agreed, ‘You 


SEC Champ of 142-pound Class— 


Football Reject Becomes Wrestling Star 


By Robin Stone 
Plainsman Sports Writer 


When Trent Miller tried to go out for his high school 
football team the coach said, ‘“‘You’re too small son. I 
don’t want you to get hurt.’’ Rejected at football, Miller 


devoted all his time to wrestling. 
As things turned out, getting 
turned down for football was a 


pretty good thing for Trent. 
Thirty-seven pounds and eight 
years later Trent Miller has 


come a long way. 

He (510) is the current SEC 
champion wrestling in the 142- 
pound class. His story is a long 
one, starting in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

One may ask himself how 
does a wrestler come all the 
way from Oklahoma and wind 
up in Auburn. 

After two state champion- 
ships Trent attended the Okla- 
homa University on a_scholar- 
ship for two years. “I got tired 
of OU and went into the Army 
reserves,’ Trent said. “I had 
to do active duty and this friend 
of mine in the Army had gone to 
Auburn and talked to me about 
the place.”’ 

So when Trent finished his 
hitch on Uncle Sam’s team he 
put in for Auburn. “I had heard 
that Coach Umbach was a fair 
man and I knew that the coach 
at OU wasn’t. I had talked to 
the Arizona State coach but he 
was the same.” 

Trent earned his scholarship 
the hard way. He came to Tiger- 
land untested and untried and 
made the grade in the 134-pound 
class. 

In the 1971-72 season Trent 
won two other tournaments be- 
sides the SEC and lost only one 
match. This season he was named 
“Champion of Champions” in the 
Miami Open. 

Trent comes from a_ place 
where wrestling is like football 
down South. ‘‘The Oklahoma-Ok- 
lahoma State matches used to be 
televised at home, but wrestling 
is getting bigger down here all 
the time,’’ Trent. said. 

‘“‘When we wrestle at home I 
just know we’re going to win 
because the crowd is behind us 
so much. They really get you 
pepped up,”’ he added. 
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can always swim faster than 
you’re swimming at that moment. 
When you quit thinking that, you 
might as well quit swimming. 

“We always mention each 
other in stories. In other words, 
we feed each other. To be a good 
swimmer, you've got to think 
you’re good, but we don’t think 
we're the prima donnas of the 
team.”’ 


ALUMNALITIES 


Md. He is a mechanical engineer 
with the Air Force Inspection 
and Safety Center at Norton. 
Philip H. Beard is now vice 
president for sales of Macon 
Prestressed Concrete Co. He 
has been with the company since 
1961. His new responsibilities 
will include all phases of sales 
and marketing and customer re- 
lations. The company has manu- 
facturing plants in Macon and 


(Continued on page 14) 


This season Trent is in a dif- 
ferent class. He is now in the 
142-pound class and happy of 
it. “It was awful hard to keep 
your weight down and keep your 
Strength up. I would~ get de- 
hydrated and all and that slows 
you down quite a bit,’’ he said. 

According to Trent, the hard- 
est part of wrestling is having 
to constantly watch your weight. 
“Weight losing is the biggest 
part of wrestling, but it’s satis- 
fying.”’ 

Every wrestler has his own 
style and technique. Trent’s style 
is conservative. 


“There’re some guys who are 
showboats, and some just wait 
and wait until the right minute. 
I guess I’m just sort of con- 
servative.”’ 

Looking ahead, Trent is con- 
fident that he and his teammates 
will take the SEC title again. 


“Basically, we have the same 
people who placed last year. 
Florida and Alabama will give 


‘us the hardest time. They have 


good all-around teams. LSU has 
some good individuals, but their 
over-all team isn’t as Strong. 


Trent went to the NCAA 
tournament last season but lost 
his first match after having to 
lose weight. After the NCAA 
he decided to just go up to 


and that gives 
he said. 


142. “I’m tall, 
me good leverage,” 


Reiss Cake Race 
Winner for ‘73 


A grinning, panting, second- 
quarter freshman from Fort Lee, 
Va., leaped across the finish line 
Jan. 17 proclaiming himself as 
winner of Auburn University’s 1973 
Wilbur Hutsell-ODK Cake Race. 

Reinhart Reiss, a biology ma- 
jor, became the 44th winner of the 
annual race before a field of al- 
most 200 competitors. Reiss said 
he represented Auburn’s tennis 
team. 

The first running of the Cake 
Race began in 1929 under the di- 
rection of then track coach Wil- 
bur Hutsell in an effort to find 
talented runners’ for Auburn’s 
cross-country team. At that time, 
no scholarships were offered for 
track. 

The race, sponsored by Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa men’s honor- 
ary, now covers a 2.3 mile 
course passing through Caroline 
Draughon Married Students’ Vil- 
lage and later along new fratern- 
ity row, ending in one lap around 
the new track named for Coach 
Emeritus Hutsell. : 

As winner, Reiss receives a 
$25 gift certificate from a local 
clothing store and a free dinner 
for two at a local restaurant. 
Aside from the cake he and the 
other 24 first finishers receive, 
Reiss got the traditional kiss, this 
year only a peck on’the cheek, 
from Miss Auburn, Reesa Lump- 
kin. 


Football Signees 


LINEMEN HGT WGT 
Rick Chenault 5-10 200 
Mitchell Crabb 6-2 210 
Bill Evans 6-4 230 
Randy Galbraith 6-2 210 
Gary Gustin 6-4 230 
Bubba Holland 5-10 190 
Phillip Jennings 6-2 220 
Lynn Johnson 6-4 275 
Rocky Kurland 6-5 220 
Allen Montroy 6-3 225 
Jeff McCollum 6-3 210 
Dave Ostrowski 6-3 240 
Lee Peacock 6-4 218 
Raymond Phagan 6-0 180 
Johnny Pummer 6-2 230 
Bobby Rushen 6-3 235 
Steve Shoaf 6-2 195 
Mike Skelton 6-2 215 
Joe Yeaman 6-3 215 
BACKS (19) 

Danny Arnold 6-2 180 
Doyle Baker 6-2 205 
Lee Beeler 5-11 165 
Jim Bragg 6-2 178 
Bill Cunningham 6-2 180 
Mitch Downey 6-3 195 
David Elder 6-1 175 
Phillip Gargis 6-1 185 
Lee Hanson 6-1 185 
Mike Henley 6-1 175 
Gary Mahaffey 6-2 205 
Danny Maze 6-0 200 
Secdrick McIntyre 5-11 180 
Pat Padgett 6-0 180 
Jim Patton 6-0 180 
Steve Reynolds 6-1 185 
Ricky Sanders 6-1 215 
Chris Vacarella 6-3 190 
Sullivan Walker 5-10 185 


HOMETOWN-HIGH SCHOOL 
Decatur 

Rome, Ga. — Pepperell 
Mtgy. — Jeff Davis 

B’ham — Homewood 


B’ham — Banks 
B’ham — Woodlawn 
Athens 

Dozier 


Atlanta — Lakeside 
Atlanta — Forest Park 
Florence — Coffee 
Peru, Ill. — St. Bede 
Columbus, Ga. — Hardaway 
Thomaston, Ga. — Lee 
Mtgy. — Jeff Davis 
B’ham — Vestavia 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Tuscaloosa 
Gainesville, Ga. 


B’ham — Berry 
Hanceville 
Knoxville, Tenn. — Central 
Rome, Ga. — Coosa 
Carbon Hill 

B’ham — Minor 
Atlanta — Lakeside 
Leighton 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Bessemer — Lanier 
Arab 

Mtgy. — Lee 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Oneonta 

Atlanta — Lakeside 
Oneonta 

B’ham — Ramsay 
Mtgy. — Jeff Davis 
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Auburn Fans Honor Jordan And Staff 


(From The Auburn Bulletin) 


Auburn football fans from near and far gathered in Auburn on 
Jan. 20 to show their appreciation to Head Coach Ralph Jordan and 
his assistants, especially saluting their most recent accomplish- 
ments — a 10-1 season record, Gator Bow] upset victory, and sixth 
place national ranking. 
The banquet was arranged by a group of Tiger supporters and 
was not a function of the University or the Alumni Association. In 
) addition to words of praise, members of the coaching staff received 
cash gifts based on rank and tenure. 


‘ 


e 


e ; Seelam — 
AMONG ALUMNI on hand for th 
(paying for ticket), Scott Farley ’46 of Opelika (right), and Dennis Calhoun ’53 of 
Columbus, Ga., one-time head cheerleader (hands in pocket). 
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YOu ARE. SO RIGHT — A special gift to coaches wives came aired Ee parce 
of Alexander City — a thick rug with the lettering, You are So a “ = ent sae 
lusion to one of Coach Jordan’s favorite expressions on ae — ithe 59 ‘left) 
| replay during the football season. Holding up the rug are iad eatntenk: tinkbalt 
President of the Auburn Alumni Association, and George Rose 67, 
coach. Seated at left is Paul Davis, assistant head coach. 


FEBRUARY, 1973 


e big occasion were Clark Hudson ’47 of Auburn THE INSTIGATORS 


Joe Connally, Steve Greer, Jim Hilyer, Sam Mitchell, and George 
Rose; offensive coaches Gene Lorendo, Tim Christian, Bobby Freeman, 
Pap Morris, and Claude Saia: freshman coach Doug Barfield; trainer 
Kenny Howard; and Herb Waldrop, assistant trainer and. assistant 
freshman coach. 

Lorendo and Connally are original members of Coach Jordan’s 
staff, having come to Auburn in 195]. 


Trainer Howard’s tenure is 
even longer — 


he joined the staff on graduating in 1948. 
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Sharing the bounty were Jordan; defensive coaches Paul Davis, 
: 
. 
/ 
. 


of the tribute to the AU football coaches were (from left) James 
M. Brown 46 of Birmingham, William H. Eiland ’46 of Birmingham, Roy B. Sewell 
22 of Bremen, Ga., and Ruel Russell, Jr., '48 of Birmingham. 


| 


APPLAUSE FOR THE HEAD MAN — Presenting Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan, South- 
eastern Conference Coach of the Year. Applauding their boss are assistant coaches i | 
at the head table, from left, Claude Saia 54, Bobby Freeman ’55, and Gene Lorendo. : i 
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A FUTURE WAR EAGLE — Lloyd Mason (class of ’81) sells a bar 
of candy to Dr. Harry M. Philpott for the benefit of the athletic fund 
of Brandon (Miss.) Jr. High School. Lloyd is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph R. Mason '58 (Peggy Sturkie) of Brandon, and the grandson of 
Dr. and Mrs. D. G. Sturkie ’20 (Mary McCollough '39) of Auburn. The 
occasion was the Central Mississippi Auburn Alumni Association 


| 
. 
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Banquet prior to the Auburn-Ole Miss football game. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Atlanta, Ga., and in Columbia, 
S. C., and markets its products 
throughout the South. Mr. Beard 
and his wife, Mickey, live in 
Macon with their daughter, Mar- 
garet Whitney, 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Frank Met- 
calf_(Vicki Lupo ’66) now live in 
Winter Haven, Fla. Frank is 
controller of Adams _ Packing 
Assn., a citrus processing firm 
in Auburndale. 

Maurice F. Wilhelm, Jr., 
senior vice president of Exchange 
Security Bank in Birmingham, 
has been elected to the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Operations 
and Automation Division of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Banking Professions Group. 

W. T. (Red) Huddleston of Syla- 
cauga is new division manager of 
synthetic knitting yarns and is 
responsible for the Central and 
Lafayette plants of Avondale 
Mills. He and his wife, Sue, have 
three children — David, 15, Donna, 
13; and Doug, 11. 

James G. LaBastie has been 
named an assistant vice president 
of Law Engineering Testing Co. 
of Atlanta, one of the nation’s 
largest engineering consulting 
and testing firms for construc- 
tion, with offices in eight cities. 
He joined the company in 1961 
and was a branch manager at the 
time of his promotion. 


‘60 Bolling P. Starke, Jr., is 
new president of the Mont- 
gomery Lions Club. 

Maj. Richard F. Drake has 
received his second award of the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for 
aerial achievement in Southeast 
Asia. He earned the medal as an 
F-4 pilot. He was honored at 
Sheppard AFB, Tex., where he 
now is an aircraft maintenance 
staff officer. 

Dr. Franklin Melvin Conary 
is now dean of learning systems 
at Pima Community College in 
~ Tucson, Ariz. 

Dr. Thomas N. Taylor is 
assistant superintendent of South 
Jackson Schools in Jackson, 
Miss. 

BORN: A son, Carl Wayne, 
Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. 
McClammy of Theodore on Nov. 
27. He joins Lisa, Beth, and 
Renee. 


‘61 Gaines B. Hall of Dothan 
is new treasurer -of the 
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Alabama Council of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Harvey Allen Hester re- 
ceived the doctor of education 
from the School of Religious 
Education at The Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky., on Dec. 16. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth R. Jones 
(Sandra Troutman) and daugh- 
ters, Kendra and Courtney, are 
now living in Jacksonville, Fla., 
where Mr. Jones is the district 
office attorney for the Small 
Business Administration. 

The Rev. Douglas Wasson has 
begun new duties as_ the 
coordinator of religious activi- 
ties for the Woodmoor Corp. His 
position will be to oversee re- 
ligious activities in all of the 
Woodmoor projects, located near 
Denver, Monument, Yampa Val- 
ley, Palmer Lake, Breckenridge, 
(all in Colorado) and Los 


THE 45th — The Class of 1927 had their 45th reunion on Oct. 21. How- 
ever, due to a mix up in the cards and despite the help of two local 


Toward Varsity Level— 


Gymnastics Team Makes Steady Progress 


By Charles Rhodes 
Plainsman Sports Writer 


A group of dedicated young athletes and their coach 
are working hard to bring the sport of gymnastics to a 
varsity level at Auburn University. Coach Ed Bengston 


had to start from scratch in de- 
veloping a gymnastics team, but 
now has a nucleus from which 
to work. The team consists of 
six girls and five boys who de- 
cided that they would like to be 
gymnasts and were willing to 
work to achieve that goal. 
Practice consists of two hours 
of work every afternoon the en- 
tire year. The men compete on the 
horizontal bars, ings,  side- 
horse, even parallel bars, vault- 
ing, and the floor exercise. 
Women’s events include vault- 


ing horse, asymmetrical bars, 
balance beam and the floor exer- 
cises. 


In freshman Brenda Ellison’s 
opinion, ‘Gymnastics is more of 
an art than a sport and is a com- 
bination of strength coordination 
and balance.” 

Coach Bengston says, “Gym- 
nastics is the toughest sport in 
the world. It is an extremely in- 
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Algodones Ranch in Mexico. Mr. 
Wasson views his work as a 
“new venture in land develop- 
ment,” in assisting the corpora- 
tion to identify various commu- 
nity needs and aspirations toward 
a total life approach to each pro- 
ject community. As coordinator, 
he plans to develop a chaplaincy 
in each project to deal with the 
needs of the community and to or- 
ganize conferences, seminars, 
retreats, and assemblies with 
current religious and social con- 
cerns; to act as liaison for service 
clubs, church meetings and 
civic groups which will develop 
in the communities; and to pro- 
mote art, music, and other artis- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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dividualistic sport that requires 
great concentration.” 

Auburn participated in 5 
meets last year and defeated the 
Citadel. The team is at a big 
disadvantage when it competes 
against teams that give scholar- 
ships. And most of the SEC 
schools have varsity programs. 

Louisiana State, Georgia, 
Georgia Tech, Florida State, and 
Georgia Southern are some of the 
southern schools’ with the 
stronger teams. 


According to Coach Bengston, 
“Gymnastics will have to develop 
in the southern high schools be- 
fore the south will consistently 
produce great gymnasts. 


“The situation in Alabama is 
particularly poor with very few 
facilities throughout the state. 
None of the men on the team had 
any experience in gymnastics 
before coming to Auburn, but 
several of the women have had 
previous training.”’ 


No meets are scheduled this 
quarter, but Coach Bengston 
hopes to arrange some meets for 
the girls later in the year. 


The schedule for the boys will 
be determined by their advance- 
ment in practice. 


Jordan Bonehead of Year 


Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan is Bonehead of the Year. 
And as the Alumnews goes to press he’ll be in Dallas 
to pick up his trophy and join in the fun and festivities. 


Coach Jordan won the award over 
fellow contenders The Los 
Angeles Rams for firing George 
Allen; Pete Rozell for his stand 
on NFL blackouts; the NFL foot- 
ball officials and referees who 
chickened out before the ballots 
were counted; and Gary Ypre- 
mian, kicker for the Miami 
Dolphins, for his fantastic pass- 
ing prowess. 


Coach Jordan won the award 
for failing to inform his “raga- 
muffin’”’ team of 1972 that they 
(according to the experts) were 
supposed to lose 10 games, 
NOT WIN! 


Last year’s winner was Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, and, ac- 
cording to Brad Angers, co-chair- 
man of this year’s célebration, 
President Nixon’s vote for Coach 
Jordan got him the trophy this 
year. 


The coach’s reaction to being 
Bonehead of the Year? ‘I’m plain 
delighted, pleased as punch, that 
I’m getting the Bonehead Award 
this year. It isn’t often somebody. 
succeeds Richard Nixon. I’m high- 
ly flattered.”’ 

The Bonehead Club of Dallas 
has been organized for 54 years 
and boasts 57 charter members, 
carefully selected because it sig- 
nifies the varieties of the coun- 
try’s leading pickle maker. The 
club’s motto is: 

“To learn more and more 
about less and less _ until, 
eventually, we know everything 
about nothing.”’ 

Joining in the celebration with 
club members will be many Au- 
burn alumni in the area who will 
be present for the luncheon on 
Feb. 2 at which Coach Jordan 
will receive his reward. 


lingsworth of Gadsden; Forney H. Ingram of Auburn; Marie H. Lam- 


bert of Phenix City; 


W. B. LaNicca of Montrose; James B. Leslie of 


alumni, we are unable to identify those pictured. Instead we will list 
the names of those who attended the reunion. They are: Thomas W. 
Balcom of Wernersville, Pa.; John H. Borders of Ormond Beach, 
Fla.; J. C. Bull of Pauls Valley, Okla.; Roy R. Burns of Nashville, 
Tenn.; Albert C. Carter of Opelika; Warner C. Clisby, Jr., of New 
York, N. Y.; Hubert E. Conine of Camp Hill; Fletcher O. Cornelius 
of Meridian, Miss.; Dorothy Duggar of Auburn; Joseph M. Edwards 
of Tuskegee; R. W. Emerson of Red Oak, Ga.; William H. Francis of 
Auburn; Alex R. Garrett of Montgomery; J. W. Godwin of Birmingham; 
Ruby Russell Gordon of Talladega; M. J. Gorrie of Birmingham; M. 
M. Handley of Roanoke; Francis P. Hereford of Montgomery; James 
M. Herrin, Jr., of Tallassee; Tom F. Hobart of Auburn: J. B. Hol- 


Huntsville; Sam D. Lowe of Pauls Valley, Okla.; Bessie Junkins 
Lowery of Auburn; Michael H. McCartney of Gadsden; William B. 
McDonald of Andalusia: Edgar C. McNees of Pike Road; Alex Manson 
of Birmingham; W. P. Mollette of Richmond, Va.; Oscar A. Moore of 
Hardaway; Jack N. Nelms of Selma: G. B. Phillips and Gertrude 
- Garber. Phillips of Headland; Frances Zachery Philips of Columbus, 
Ga.; J. E. Robinson of Irvington; Joseph P. Roche of Atlanta, Ga.; 
M. H. Simmons of Montgomery;. E. W. Sitz of Atlanta, Ga.; Miles E. 
Stephens of Auburn; James D. Stewart of Birmingham; W. H. Tharpe, 
Jr., of Birmingham; Clement C. Torbert, Sr., of Opelika; James T. 
Russell of Maryville, Tenn.; Clifford M. Wesson of Birmingham. 
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_ Auburn Knights Reunion Provokes— 


Memories Of Long Ago Nights ai Colonial Ballroom 


Since the closing of that marvelous, romantic old 
Colonial Ballroom on the Auburn campus, the one with 


the impossible name at Graves 


no really good place for the band 
to play for a big dance at Auburn. 
The W.P.A. Hall (Holy Cow! What 
a name!) may not have had the 
world’s best acoustics, but for a 
dance, it was the best place in 
Auburn. There was an indefinable 
charm about that old place in ad- 
dition to its physical character- 
istics. The old building was large. 
It was comfortable. From the 
outside it looked a little like Mt. 
Vernon, and the people going 
there always approached it from 
a beautiful driveway, those tall 
pine trees along that drive adding 
quality which is unforgettable. 


Old Colonial 
Ballroom 


There simply cannot be any 
other place in the world like it. 
And when that old Colonial Ball- 
room was filled with dancers, 
which it always was when the 
Knights played there, it provided 
the setting for the finest dances 
in the nation. The faces of the 
crowds entering that old place 
were radiant with smiles and 
laughter. And the obvious plea- 
sure of those happy crowds was 
reflected by the atmosphere. The 
band was inspired by the setting 
and the people, and the band’s 
love of the crowds was a re- 
ciprocating current. 


Theme dances 
with Decorations 


On those weekends the big 
Colonial Ballroom was decorat- 
ed according to some theme con- 
ceived by the fraternity or 
sorority sponsoring the current 
dance. Sometimes they would 
build a latticework fully covered 
archway at the entrance, and it 
would be garlanded with Algerian 
Ivy or some such _ greenery. 
Various decorations made of fo- 
liage and decorative paper would 
be hung in a variety of arrange- 
ments from the rafters or against 
a back drop behind the orchestra 
at the rear wall of the bandstand. . 
Sometimes the backdrop would be 
the work of some student artists 
who had labored for weeks or 
even months in preparation for 
a particular ball. 


History of Auburn 
Band Available 


A history of the Auburn band 
from 1897 through 1972 is now 
available to former band mem- 
bers and interested alumni. The 
book, The Auburn Band, was 
prepared by the Band Alumni 
Council and dedicated to current 
and past directors of the Auburn 
band. 

The book also includes a brief 
history of the Music Department 
at Auburn, the Auburn Knights, 
and the Band Alumni Council. 

It is available for $5 plus 
$.30 postage from the Auburn 
University Band, Auburn Univer- 
Sity, Auburn, Ala., 36830. The 
Proceeds will go to help equip 
the new Auburn band building, 
the first official home the band 
has had during its many years on 
the Auburn campus. 
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Center, there has been 
Formal Dress 


The students turned out in 
formal evening dress for most of 
the dances, and since the girls at 
that age are best endowed to wear 
formal dresses which do the most 
for their natural beauty, it was a 
charming spectacle to watch the 
dancers from the bandstand. It 
was like a multi-colored pageant, 
and indeed the Knights were at 
a vantage point. The bandstand 
stood at one end of the big ball- 
room and was raised several feet 
above the dance floor in three 
graduated tiers. So engaging was 
this happy atmosphere that it would 
have been too much to miss it 
by reading musical charts all 
evening. Thus we developed a 
capacity for memorizing dozens 
of music scores which enabled 
us to observe an interesting facet 
of the social game. 


Couples danced 
with each other 


Couples danced with each 
other in those days, not near 
each other. The words to the 
music sighed, 

“When I hold you 
arms’’... 

With the exception of a few 
reserved dances, ‘‘cutting in” was 
freely permitted, a custom dating 
back many years. At every dance 
the personalities ranged from 
the timid to the swashbuckler who, 
with each re-coupling, turned 
the charm on to full voltage. The 
preliminaries done, he then seized 
the girl in a sort of reverse 
quarter nelson hold, and _ to 
facilitate steering, _ placed his 
right hand at about her fifth lum- 
bar vertebra — give or take one or 
two vertebrae, depending upon the 
girl. This engagement was too 
brief to permit the spectator to 
witness who would win the match, 
but it was usually the girl, for 
in .that position the contestants 
were cheek to cheek, which afford- 
ed the perfect opportunity for the 
girl to wink, undetected, over her 
partner's shoulder at some un- 
attached male in the vicinity, and 
soon the process, in varying 
forms, was repeated. 

The photographer from the 
staff of The Glomerata,. Auburn’s 
famous yearbook, was quite often 
on hand with camera and flash 
bulbs, and when he aimed this 
rig at a dancing couple overly 
long, it would sometimes happen 
that a timid male would find 
himself no longer leading the girl, 
but being nearly thrown off his 
feet when a strong female per- 
sonality determined on a pattern 
of circles in which the back of a 
tuxedo was most often presented 
to the camera. 

Even with all that dancing, the 
crowds often stood banked several 
rows deep in front of the 
bandstand, watching what the Au- 
burn Knights were doing. The 
Glomerata captures some of those 
fleeting moments. The crowds 
were keenly interested in the band, 
which played a major role 
in creating a treasured ingredient 
of life at the lovely village. The 
members of the band were pretty 


in my 


By William M. Hill ’44 


well known to the other students, 
who talked about, wrote about, 
and sang the arrangements of the 
Auburn Knights. 

But Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, now pre-eminent in the 
field, was an early researcher 
in the world-wide quest for low 
cost, high protein food, and hot 
long after the on-set of World 
War II, Graves Center was ear- 
marked for expansion, and 
eventually the W.P.A. Hall came 
to house the Department of Fish- 
eries, and thus the Administra- 
tion of A.P.I. displaced the cats 
with a School of Fish, and an era 
ended at Auburn. Some will re- 
call that one of our well known 
drummers used to observe from 
the bandstand, with remarkable 
prescience, that some ‘square’ 
on the dance floor, with two left 
feet, looked like somebody had 


hit him in the face with a wet 


fish. 


No Dialogue 
between Orchestra 
and Dancers 


Later, with the growth of the 
University campus, the dances 
were consigned to the new multi- 
functional buildings, which are a 
great credit to Auburn. But the 
various new buildings, some with 
open steel beams, lost much of the 
charm of that great old Colonial 
Ballroom, and the dances were not 
the same. The dialogue between 
the orchestra and the dancers 
seems to have become obscured 
by the new atmosphere and the 
bad acoustics of those various 
auditoriums, to the point of some- 
times seeming to be no more. 


Audience 
Stage Fright 


Observing the excellent Auburn 
Knights Orchestras in action 
during the reunions of the 1950’s 
and 1960's when, on occasion, 
the band was playing for a student 
dance, I got the impression that 
the fixed stage, or at times, the 
portable perch which served as a 
temporary bandstand in those re- 
verberating “music halls’”’ 
created a kind of stage fright in 
an otherwise interested audience, 
who tended to shy away from the 
band. 

It is difficult to separate ob- 
servation from speculation in that 
respect since it is not easy, or 
perhaps not possible for any of 
us who are the Alumni of the 
Auburn Knights to view those 
remarkable orchestras and the 


_reunions with detachment. 


But in any event, there was 
much evidence at the 1972 Re- 
union of the Auburn Knights that 
those important qualities which 
developed into such good tradi- 
tions were a very real part of 
the gathering. Many of the same 
ingredients seemed to have re- 
turned from the past. The big 
new ballroom at the Convention 
Center was altogether pleasant. 
It is well suited to such dances 
as have been a part of Auburn’s 
best traditions, although the fin- 
ishing touches of the Inn were 
not complete, and the Inn was 
lacking the portable dance floor 
intended for this first major con- 
vention. But the acoustics were 
fine, and the Bandstand was a 
multi-tiered stage just as in the 
days of the glorious old W.P.A. 


Hall at Graves Center. And the 
large, well appointed, well lighted 
new ballroom was filled with 
people on Friday night and Satur- 
day night. It is designed to com- 
fortably accommodate a thousand 
people, and even with its great 
size it seemed to have real 
warmth, which is lacking in 
hangars and gyms. And once 
again, Auburn has a very suitable 
place for a big band to play in 
a ballroom designed for that 
purpose. 

The crowds rushed to the 
“dance floor’’ when the music 
started. They danced enthusias- 
tically, young and old, on the 
carpet. They listened and watched 
the musicians intently for hours. 
They not only stood in front of 
the band and watched the per- 
formance, but while the evening 
was still young, many left their 
chairs and sat on the carpeted 
floor in front of the bandstand, 
forming a large semi-circle, just 
below the music, quite a few 
rows deep, as if this live music 
were in an intimate small party 
and entirely informal. The setting 


and the atmosphere were _in- 
spiring. 
Dr. Harry M. Philpott was 


awarded the first honorary mem- 
bership in the Auburn Knights 
Alumni Association. He sang for 
the gathering at the 1972 re- 
union as he had done the year 
before, which inspired the As- 
sociation to make the Award. 
Also Shug Jordan, Auburn’s great 
football coach, sang ‘“‘I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love,”’ accom- 
panied by ex-Auburn Knights 
Pianist George Poole, who played 


with the band and was in school 
at Auburn (He is a pharmacist 


in Birmingham) at the same time 


Shug played football on the Au- 
burn Tigers great teams of the 
1930's. Shug’s 
entertaining indeed, and prompt- 
ed Dr. Philpott’s comment 
at the mike that “I hope you 
have something else in mind 
when you play your next football 
schedule.’ Undoubtedly Shug did. 
The 1972 Auburn football sched- 
ule needs no further comment. 

Plans for the 1973 Auburn 
Knights Reunion are astir, and 
the Board of Directors of the 
Association are getting together 
a very exciting musical program 
for that festive occasion which 
is set at the All-American Inn, 
the first weekend of August. The 
Knights alumni will videotape the 
next Reunion in color and in 
stereo sound; and will again in- 
vite all Auburn alumni who are 
interested to join them at their 
1973 Reunion. 

The Board of Directors is 
hoping that some of “our in- 
veterate clowns’ will do some 
sketches during the entertain- 
ment, on stage or informally. 
Those are fun, and make great 
archives, and will, in years to 
come, add an interesting high- 
light to the Saturday afternoon 
festivities, when the Auburn 
Knights Reunion breaks out some 
old “Mack Sennett’? comedies of 
years gone by, in addition to some 
music which should stir some 
pleasant nostalgic memories in 
some of the older cats, and some 
historical interest in the-younger 
ones. 
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tic festivals. Mr. Wasson is a 
member of the National Wildlife 
Federation, American Forestry 
Association, Conservation  As- 
sociation, Environmental Action, 
Inc., and numerous other groups. 

Eugene Kim sends Christmas 
and New Years greetings from 
Seoul, Korea, where he is as- 
sociated with Daehan Synthetic 
Fiber Co., Ltd. 

Sammy Lawson Proietto is 
now in Rome, Italy, where her 
husband owns a gift shop near 
the Trevi Fountain. She invites 
all Auburn Alumni to stop in. 


‘62 Ted L. Richards is now 

personnel manager’ with 
the systems development divi- 
sion of the IBM Corp. in Gaithers- 
burg, Md. He was formerly gen- 
eral systems center manpower 
resources manager with the com- 
pany. He and his wife, Sarah, 
have one son, Christopher, 3. 

Charles Laurence Hyche re- 
cently passed the Georgia Real 
Estate Broker’s exam and is now 
an associate broker with Dan 
Parker Realtors of Columbus, 
Ga. 

John E. Johnson is now as- 
sistant divisional general man- 
ager for all Consumer Products 
Division operations of St. Regis 
in Birmingham. He was formerly 
divisional manager of school sup- 
ply operations. Mr. Johnson 
joined St. Regis in 1965 at Birm- 
ingham where he has worked in 
various positions. 


E. Watson Smith recently 
joined the firm of Johnstone, 
Adams, May, Howard & Hill, at- 
torneys in Mobile. 


63 Marvin Reed is now man- 
ager of systems and pro- 

gramming for The Computer 

Company in Richmond, Va. 

James F. Weston is project 
manager of steel erection on the 
Cedars-Sinai Hospital in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., for Blount Brothers 
Corp. of Montgomery. 

Capt. Jerry M. Durden has 
graduated from pilot training and 
is now assigned to Luke AFB, 
Ariz., where he will fly the F-4. 

Dr. Johnny FE. Burkhalter 
has rejoined the AU faculty as 
an assistant professor of aero- 
space engineering. Dr. Burk- 
halter, a member of the faculty 
in the Sixties, recently com- 
pleted his doctoral work at the 
University of Texas. 

R. K. Sehgal is a new as- 
sistant vice president for Law 
Engineering Testing Co. of At- 
lanta, one of the largest en- 
gineering consulting and testing 
firms for construction in the 
nation. He has been with the 
company since 1963, most re- 
cently .as branch manager of 
the Washington, D. C., office of 
the firm. 


64 Henry Y. Simpson, Jr., 
works in the engineering 
department 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Brittin Publishes Book on Middleton 


Dr. Norman A. Brittin, Auburn’s Hollifield Pro- ington, Chicago, Puerto Rico, 


fessor of En ish Liter : and Southern California. He spent 
gl iterature, is the author of two a year of post-doctoral study as 
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TWO BOOKS OUT 
of English Literature at Auburn University, is the author of Thomas 


Middleton and A Writing Apprenticeship, Third Edition, both pub- 
lished in January. 


— Dr. Norman A. Brittin, Hollifield Professor 


English Professor And Alumna— 


Edit Papers of Indian Agent 


Shem, Ham, and Japheth: The Papers of William . ‘icance,” describes her discovery 
Orrie Tuggle, edited by an Auburn professor and an 
alumna will be published by the University of Georgia 


_ Press next month. The editors 


are Dr. Eugene Current-Gar- 
cia, Hargis Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature at Auburn, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Hatfield ’60. 

The book consists largely of 
hitherto unpublished journals 
and sketches written by Mr. Tug- 
gle between 1879 and 1883. Dur- 
ing this period he was an agent 
for the Creek, Yuchi, and other 
Indian tribes, professionally en- 
gaged in lobbying for the passage 
of their land claims in Congress. 

While traveling throughout the 
Indian Territory of the Southeast, 
Tuggle kept a diary containing 
notations of his activities from day 
to day, his meetings with promi- 
nent Indian officials, and his parti- 
cipation in various special events 
such as the annual Muscogee Fair 
and the religious worship at the 
Wewoka Camp Meeting. From his 
association with the Indians, he 
gathered a large number of Indian 
myths, songs, and anecdotes, which 
he planned to publish together with 
his own narrative accounts of his 
experiences. The volume was never 
published, however, because Tug- 
gle died suddenly in 1885 before 
he could put it together in accept- 
able form. 


Diary About 
Washington in 80’s 


In contrast to this Indian lore, 
Tuggle also kept an extensive diary 
of his activities in Washington, in 
which he recorded only for his own 
eyes as intimate day-to-day account 
of politics and social affairs in 
the national capital during the 
early 1880s. Here he described 
his impressions of such prominent 
individuals as Alexander Stephens, 
General William T. Sherman, 
Henry W. Grady, and other leading 
political figures of the period, 
some of whom he criticized sharp- 
ly and humorously. Watching Gen- 
eral Sherman weeping copiously 
while attending a _ sentimental 


16 


drama, for example, Tuggle com- 
mented ironically on the sensi- 
tivity of this scourge of Georgia 
who had murdered women and chil- 
dren and destroyed everything in 
his path during his notorious 
march to the sea. 

The editors have been working 
on the book since 1960, when Mrs. 
Hatfield, a graduate student at Au- 
burn, completed her work for the 
master’s degree in English. Her 
thesis, entitled ‘‘The W.W.O. Tug- 
gle Manuscript of Creek Indian 
Folktales: Its History and Signi- 


books_ published during January. One is the third edi- 


tion of his A Writing Apprentice- 
ship, first published by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., in 
1963. The other is Thomas Mid- 
dieton, one of Twayne’s English 
Author Series. Dr. Brittin wrote 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, published 
in Twayne’s United States Author's 
«Series in 1967. 

Thomas Middleton provides a 
guide to the body of the drama- 
tist’s work in the light of con- 
temporary scholarship. Says Dr. 
Brittin, “After a long period of 
comparative neglect, Middleton 
now appears as the most impor- 
tant writer of the comedy of 
manners in the great Jacobean 
period. Next to Shakespeare, the 
dramatist speaks to us most 
nearly as our contemporary.” 

Dr. Brittin, who received the 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Washington, wrote his disserta- 
tion on Middleton. The study pub- 
lished by Twayne concentrates 


of the original Tuggle manuscript 
materials which are incorporated 
in the present volume. 

Dr. Current-Garcia wrote an 
introduction to the book as well as 
extensive headnotes to each sec- 
tion of the work. He is the author 
of numerous other books, articles, 
and reviews. His works include 
O. Henry: A Critical Study and 
American Short Stories, What is 
The Short Story? Realism and 
Romanticism in Fiction and Short 
Stories of The Western World, 
all with Dr. Walton R. Patrick, 
head of Auburn’s English Depart- 
ment. Dr. Current-Garcia is co- 
editor of The Southern Human- 
ities Review. 
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Aluminum Corp. in Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Jay M. Humburg became an 
associate professor of large ani- 
mal surgery and medicine at 
Auburn on Jan. 15. He was on 
the Auburn staff 1958-62, leav- 
ing to enter general practice in 
Nebraska. From 1966-71 he was 
professor and head of surgery 
and medicine under the Kansas 
State University AID program 
in Nigeria, afterwards returning 
to general practice. 

Capt. James E. Laney, Jr., 
has graduated from the Squadron 
Officer School at Maxwell AFB. 
He is now assigned to Rhein- 
Main AB, Germany. 

BORN: A son, Jonathan War- 
ren, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. 
Cook (Sandra Howard ’66). He 
joins Jayson, 7, and Judson, 4. 
The Cooks are living in London 
where Tom is head of European 
Operations for Raymond Loewy/ 
William Snaith Inc., an industrial 
design firm of New York. 

A son, William Thomas, Jr., 
to Mr. and Mrs. William T. 
Stallworth of Charlotte, N. C., 
on December 15. 

MARRIED: Georgia Roux to 
Arthur Mason Chapple on Aug. 


5. Mr. Chapple works as sales 
engineer for Coe Manufacturing 
Co. in Atlanta. He received his 
master’s in business adminis- 
tration from Georgia State Uni- 
versity in 1971. 


‘65 William 0. Whitten, Jr., 

is an instructor in the 
business school at Massey Junior 
College in Atlanta. 

Sam Timberlake, assistant 
professor of music at Auburn, 
will take the biggest step of his 
career in March when he sings 
the part of Marcello in Puccini’s 
La Boheme with the New York 
City Opera. He will appear in two 
performances at what is con- 
sidered the second finest opera 
house in the United States. Now 
that he has been asked to perform 
he will be added to the com- 
pany’s roster, to be called when- 
ever the company needs a bari- 
tone. Prof. Timberlake will also 
appear in two performances of 
the same opera with the Jackson 
Opera Co. in Jackson, Miss., in 
March. He has appeared as a 
soloist with the orchestras of 
Atlanta, Birmingham, St. Louis, 
and Winnipeg, Canada. He and 


on Middleton’s powers of con- 
struction, his psychological pene- 
tration, and the realism of his 
social settings, the appropriate- 
ness of his style, and his ‘“‘al- 
most modern intelligence.’ 

Dr. Brittin revised A Writer’s 
Apprenticeship in 1968. The new 
third edition contains about 40 
per cent new material, with a 
majority of it by 20th century 
writers, including those repre- 
senting many minority groups. 
Designed for use in freshman 
composition, A  Writer’s Ap- 
prenticeship provides multiple 
short models by 73 authors cover- 
ing description, narration, ex- 
position, and argument. 

Co-editor of the Southern 
Humanities Review, Dr. Brittin 
has written numerous poems, re- 
views, and has published criti- 
cal and scholarly articles in the 
Sewanee Review, Western Human- 
ities Review, and the Shake- 
speare Quarterly. 

He has been on the Auburn 
faculty for the past. 20 years, 
and Dr. Brittin earlier taught 
at the Universities of Utah, Wash- 


Alumni In The News— 


age ee 


Germany 


Haygood 


T. Gordy Germany ’48 is the 
new president of Crawford & 
Company, an Atlanta-based _in- 
surance adjusting firm. Mr. 
Germany, who has been with the 
company since 1948, was execu- 
tive vice president until he was 
named president. In earlier years 
he was regional vice president 
in the Midwest and managed 
branch offices in Lake Charles, 
La., and Chicago, Ill. In 1971 
he joined the home office staff 
in Atlanta. 

A. James Haygood ’50 is now 
manager-railroad, marine and 
rapid transit sales for Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa) in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Haygood 
joined Alcoa as a development 
engineer soon after graduation 
from Auburn. He later was man- 
ager-engineering and develop- 
ment services for Alcoa of Aus- 
tralia, Ltd. 


Le 


his wife, Mary, have three chil- 
dren. 

MARRIED: Judith Byrd 
Greene is now Mrs. Judith Byrd 
Harris, and she and her husband 
live in Atlanta. 

BORN: A daughter, Dawn Lee, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Dillahunty (Sharon Smith 67) of 
Columbiana on Nov. 29. The fam- 
ily recently moved from Pennsyl- 
vania to Columbiana where Mr. 
Dillahunty joined Alabama Power 
at Wilsonville. 


(Continued in Col. 5) 


a Ford Fellow at Columbia and 
Harvard and has done research 
in the Huntington and Folger 
Libraries. 

In 1968-69 he was a Ful- 
bright Lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Laguna, Tenerife, Canary 
Islands. 

He is currently listed in 
Who’s Who in America. 
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66 Capt. Daniel P. Seals is 
an instructor pilot at Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex., with the 559th 
Flying Training Squadron which 
recently received the Air Train- 
ing Command’s Sustained Per- 
formance Award for flying five 
years without a major accident. 
Glen D. Bottoms is assistant 
to the director with the State 
Government Disaster Legislation 
Project in Washington, D.C. 

John W. Jenkins is the win- 
ner of the Alabama Soybean As- 
sociation yield contest, earning 
an expense paid trip for he and 
his wife (Suzanne Logan ’65) to 
go to Norway, Denmark, Hungary, 
and France. The Jenkins plan to 
take the trip in March. They live 
in Montgomery and have two 
children. Mr. Jenkins earned the 
award for growing 65 bushels of 
soybeans per acre last year. 

Capt. William R. (Ray) Bean, 
Jr., was shot down and cap- 
tured over North Vietnam in May 
during a combat mission, and 
is now confined to a P.O.W. camp 
in Hanoi. 

Ray Alexander Work, III, is a 
research chemist for the photo 
products department of the Du 
Pont Company at their experi- 
mental station laboratory in 
Wilmington, Del. 

Capt. H. Douglas Jones, Jr., 
is scheduled to complete an over- 
seas assignment in April. 

(Continued on page 18) 


Two Auburn Men 
Work in Vietnam 


H. E. (Gene) Conner ’72 re- 
cently returned to Saigon as 
executive director of the Viet- 
namese International School (VIS), 
following two years leave to ob- 


‘tain the M.Ed. in school admin- 


istration from Auburn. An _ edu- 
cational missionary of the Church 
of Christ, Mr. Conner is a co- 
founder of the VIS which currently 
offers kindergarten through 
grade 12 to about 300 students 
from 10 countries. He and his 
wife are presently enrolled at 
the Faculty of Pedagogy Language 
Laboratory, a major branch of 
the University of Saigon, for Viet- 
namese language study. 

Dr. T. C. Clark, Auburn’s 
director of student affairs from 
1947-51, is also in Saigon as the 
assistant director for education 
with USAID, which includes spe- 
cialists in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. Other 
schools represented include the 
University of Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. 
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A Look At Auburn’s Share In Fight A gainst Pollution 


By Earle Holland 
University News Bureau 


Polluted water, trash and refuse piled in heaps, 
ear-damaging sounds banging at our heads — it’s all 
part of the ecological war and Auburn University is 


fighting on the front lines in the 
battle to save the environment. 

The Departments of Fisher- 
ies and Allied Aquacultures, Civil 
Engineering, and Speech are but a 
few of the areas involved in en- 
vironmental studies at Auburn. 

“Our prime job is to grow 
the most fish in the least amount 
of water,”’ explained Dr. John 
Lawrence ‘41 of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures, ‘but that isn’t 
possible in polluted water.”’ 

The Department recently com- 
pleted studies of state water- 
ways, finding pollution by heavy 
metals such as mercury and lead 
centers throughout the _ state. 

“We really don’t know what 
metals levels should be,” Dr. 
Lawrence said, explaining that 
no long-range studies have been 
made on the levels earlier, for 
instance how they were 75 years 
ago, for comparison. ‘‘A lot of 
the work boils down to working 
out techniques to evaluate pol- 
lutants in the water.” 

The real impact of the hap- 
hazard release of heavy metals 
is not always just the runoff of 
one metal but the combination of 
several working against each 
other, he said. 

But another side of the water 


pollution problem lies in the 
wastes of our society — raw 
sewage as well as_ industrial 


sludge is piped into waterways, 
amplifying the problem. And trash, 
from tin cans to hot water heat- 
ers, is piling up at six pounds 
per day per American. 

AU’s Civil Engineering De- 
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partment is working on a half- 
dozen projects in the field. The 
sludge left after most water is 
treated usually goes back into 
water reservoirs but the Civil 
Engineering Department is seek- 
ing better disposal of this waste. 

A similar problem with tex- 
tile mill wastes is being studied 
and may result in the waste being 
injected into improved munici- 
pal sewer systems for a fee. 

What to do with all our gar- 
bage and trash is another prob- 
lem. Growing plants may help. 
Certain types of plants are being 
studied in hopes of stopping a 
seepage of polluted water through 
landfills into underground water. 
Hopefully the plants would draw 
the water from the ground and 
their own growth. 

On another part of the campus 
in a state laboratory, the long- 
debated threat of DDT is being 
considered. Rex W. Richburg ’36, 
director of the Pesticide Residue 
Laboratory Division of the State 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries, questions the necessity 
of the ban on DDT ordered recent- 
ly by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA). 

Mr. Richburg’s lab serves as 
a monitoring unit when overdoses 
of pesticides are suspected in 
large-scale animal or plant kills. 
He said work by an AU coed dur- 
ing a research project suggested 
that much of the damage blamed 
on DDT may be caused by another 
compound called PCB. 

A study of the pesticide levels 
in the state’s waterways showed 
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that excesses of pesticides center 
around urban rather than - agri- 
cultural areas. He blamed this on 
home owners overdosing their 
lawns rather than on farmers 
spraying their fields. 


But these are the obvious sides 
of the pollution problem and Au- 
burn is concerned with others not 
as readily apparent. The Depart- 
ment of Speech has joined the fight 
against noise pollution, 

Dr. Curtis Smith, director of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, said 
“noise seminars’ are offered to 
small groups of representatives 
from industry to advise them on 
eliminating their noise problems. 

Test equipment is demonstrat- 
ed to the industry representatives 
so that they will be able to operate 
similar equipment when they re- 
turn to their jobs. 

The dangers of too much noise 
could be eliminated with present- 
day technology, Dr. Smith main- 
tains, but it would mean a com- 
plete revamping of industrial equip- 
ment in the design stage and ‘‘that 
would mean money.” 

The physical damage to humans 
caused by excessive noise is known, 
Dr. Smith said, but psychological 
effects of the high noise levels 
on different individuals is still un- 
known and may be the more im- 
portant of the two. 

While researchers work in 
labs all over the campus to end 
the ecological crisis, another por- 
tion of the Auburn team is putting 


acquired knowledge to good use on. 


a little considered side of the 
environmental picture. 

Dr. Worth Lanier ’51, chair- 
man of the Environmental Health 
Division of the Extension Service, 


has definite views on his division’s - 


part in the struggle against pollu- 
tion. “From an_ environmental 
standpoint, we consider poor hous- 
ing a greater threat than an old 
junked car left out in some field. 

“In time that car will rust 
away, be covered with vines and 
such, but that squalid home and 
its effects on the people who live 
there, particularly young children, 
will be there for a long time.’’ 

Members of the Extension staff 
throughout the state are trying 
to relocate families from ‘‘sub- 
standard housing’ into good 
homes. ‘‘At present,’’ Dr. Lanier 
Says, “there are some 200,000 
such homes in Alabama.”’ 

“We are trying to bring the 
families in such homes together 
with federal and state agencies 
with the funds available to help 
them. Our job is solely one of 
liaison between the two,”’ he add- 
ed. “And last year 6,000 families 
were able to move from shacks 
to adequate housing.”’ 

Research studies on the purity 
of drinking water in rural areas 
around the state made in con- 
junction with the State Health 
Department had some _ results 
that Dr. Lanier said, ‘“‘would make 
your hair stand on end.” 

“The report showed that more 
than half the wells and springs 
we tested were contaminated and 
considered unfit for human con- 
sumption. They contained human 
pathogens and bacterial organisms 
proven to cause sickness or di- 
sease.”’ 

The Extension Service has offer- 
ed advice for solutions to 
many of the problems of unsafe 
drinking water, and Dr. Lanier 
hopes that the study will help pro- 
mote a Clean Water Institute for 
the entire state. 


In other areas the Extension — 


Environmental Health Division 
conducted a pilot program for 
making health checks among young 


school children to help aid the 
work load of overworked doctors 
serving large numbers of people. 


Artwork by Teddi Boyd 
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TELLS STORY 
Joe Sorrentino, former lawbreaker, now author, 
teacher and attorney, tells Auburn University stu- 
dents what it’s like to be in solitary. And how to get 


AT AU — 


out. Shown with Mr. Sorrentino is Don Mosley. Mr. 
Sorrentino was a lecturer in the Horizons III sym- 
posium, a student sponsored lecture series to bring 
persons with varying backgrounds to the AU campus. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


BORN: A son, William Ed- 
ward, IV, to Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Edward Powell, III, (Beth 
Crawford ’67) on Sept. 3. Dr. 
Powell is the food science spe- 
cialist for the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service at Auburn. 

A son, Daniel Duane, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Barnhill, Jr., of 
Loxley on Oct. 31. He joins 
older brother, Roger, III, 3. 


‘67 Capt. Herman W. Burns 
is an RF-4 pilot on duty 
at Shaw AFB, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. 
Hopson, Jr., (Paige Liles) and 
daughter, Michael Page, have 
moved to Atlanta. 

Capt. Thomas F. 
has graduated from the Air 
University’s Squadron Officer 
School at Maxwell AFB, Ala. He 
is now a procurement officer for 
the Defense Contract Administra- 
tion Services Region at Los An- 
geles. 

MARRIED: Martha Ann Swift 
to Harold J. Brewster, Jr. They 
live in Huntsville where Mr. 
Brewster works for Charles G. 
Hardwick, appraisers. 

BORN: A _ daughter, Daryl 
Lisa, to Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
W. Fazio on Sept. 23. Mr. Fazio 
and his wife Leanne live in Kent, 
Ohio, where he teaches in 
the Department of Architecture 
at Kent State University and works 
as an architectural, preserva- 
tion, and restoration consultant. 


Bridges 


‘68 Mr. and Mrs. Michael R. 
Washburn (Judy Dunlap 

’'70) are now in Birmingham 
where Mike works for Jones Tire 
Company. They have a little girl, 
Lisa Michele, 16 months old. 
Roy Thames, Jr., received 
his discharge from the Army in 
1971 and is now field repre- 
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sentative for Clow Corp., with 
the territory of Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Southern Ohio. He and his wife, 
Susan Sparks ’69, have a daugh- 
ter, Courtney, two years old, and 
live in Winfield, W. Va. 

Capt. Oliver H. Heely, Jr., 
has graduated from pilot train- 
ing and has been assigned to 
Vietnam for duty as an OV-10 
pilot. 

Daniel P. Thompson, Jr., is 
a biologist with the Alabama 
Department of Fisheries and 
lives in Prattville with his wife 
and two-year-old daughter. 

Capt. Roderick N. Eiland has 
returned from Army assignment 
in Korea and is now at the Ex- 
plosive Ordinance Disposal 
School at Indian Head, Md. He 
and his wife have one son, Keith 
Neal, born last March. 

Capt. Richard S. Reid is on 
duty at Aviano AB, Italy, as a 
supply management officer. 

Robert V. Baldwin is a _ pro- 
ject engineer with the J. M. 
Huber Corp. in Wrens, Ga. 

Sgt. Kenneth W. Daves, Jr., 
is stationed in Thailand and will 
receive his discharge from the 
Air Force in March. 

Lenny L. Hayes is product 
manager for ConAgra Poultry in 
Decatur. 

Eugene H. Schilf has com- 
pleted his Army duty and is now 
working for Kennametal, Inc., in 
Birmingham. 

Capt. Ray Forehand recent- 
ly received the Air Force Com- 
mendation Medal at Nakhon Phan- 
om Royal Thai AFB, Thailand, 
for meritorious service as a pro- 
gramming officer at Randolph 
AFB, Tex. He is now serving as 
a computer systems officer on a 
special Air Force project at the 
base in Thailand. 


John R. Broderick works with 
Control Data Corp. in San Rafael, 
Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael F. 
Gaines (Carol Louise Kain ’67) 
now live in Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla. 

Cynthia Bridges Bell now 
lives in Goldsboro, N. C., after 
having spent the last year in 
Taiwan. 

BORN: A son, Craig Aaron, 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Dudley 
Copham (Elaine Rhodes) on Oct. 
30 in Seminole, Fla... 

A son, Stephen Marc, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen M. Ward (Mar- 
cia Henson) in Gulfport, Miss... 
A son, Larry Tyson (Ty), to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney M. Chandler 
(Anne Langham ’69) on Oct. 1. 
They live in Auburn where Sid- 
ney is pharmacist and manager 
of Super-X Drugs. . . 

MARRIED: Doris June Green 
to Richard W. Capon‘on Aug. 5. 
They live in Memphis, Tenn. . . 
Kitty Jetton '66 to Capt. Stephen 
Ernest Williams. They live in 
Homewood. 


‘69 Carroll C. Ashby, III, 
works for the Xerox Corp. 
in Houston, Tex. 

Capt. William C. Wear, III, 
recently received his second 
award of the Air Medal at Blythe- 
ville AFB, Ark. Cited for sus- 
tained aerial flights completed 
under hazardous conditions, Capt. 
Wear is  a_ squadron in- 
Structor navigator with the 97th 
Air Refueling Squadron at 
Blytheville. 

Dr. Cynthia Gail Carson 
Crosby works at Bryce Hospital 
in Tuscaloosa. 

Lt. Paul M. Manning grad- 
uated from pilot training recent- 
ly at Columbus AFB, Miss., and 


Jailbird to Lawyer— 


Chronic Loser Beats System 


By Dru McGowan 
University News Bureau 


Scores on achievement tests rob many young people 
of their dreams, according to Joe Sorrentino, a drop-out 
who went on to become valedictorian of his Harvard 


law class, despite low test scores 
and a public image as a chronic 
loser. 

The former bad boy from 
Brooklyn was on the Auburn Uni- 
versity campus for two days in 
January, discussing crime, law 
enforcement, the penal system, 
the Mafia and education. 

Now a_ successful attorney, 
teacher and author, Mr. Sor- 
rentino was guest of Horizons 
III, student sponsored sym- 
posium. He spoke to various 
student groups as well as mak- 
ing a public address while on 
campus. 


“You cannot 
measure 
the human 
spirit’ 


“You cannot measure the 
human spirit,’ Mr. Sorrentino 
said, discussing his myriad 
“chicken-plucker’’ type jobs. 
After “graduating’’ from reform 


Campus Roundup 


(Continued from page 3) 


graduate and graduate studies, 
and the adequacy of library re- 
sources in several disciplines in 
the East-European and Russian 
field. The areas included history, 
political science, economics, 
geography, languages and litera- 
ture, sociology, and philosophy. 

Other Consortium members 
are: Auburn University in Mont- 
gomery; the three divisions of the 
University of Alabama at Tusca- 
loosa, Birmingham, and Hunts- 
ville;. and the University of South 
Alabama. Other universities may 
be admitted through constitution- 
al amendment, Dr. Pidhainy said. 
Student participation through uni- 
versity Slavic clubs is also anti- 
cipated. 

see 

The Agricultural Experiment 
Station recently received a $259,- 
315 research grant from the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers to develop 
plans for forestry management, 
fire protection, and fish and wild- 
life for the Corps’ Mobile district 
lake projects. Some 13 lakes. in 
four states are included in these 
projects, and each will be cov- 
ered in the Auburn contract work. 
The research teams will develop 
plans specifically for improving 
recreational usage, while provid- 
ing protection for the environ- 
ment of the lakes and surrounding 
areas. 


EES 


is now assigned to Dobbins AFB, 
Ga. 

Gale McKenzie has been ap- 
pointed as an assistant U. S. 
attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Georgia. She will serve 
as a trial attorney in the crimi- 
nal division, and will handle mail 
theft, forgery, fraud cases, etc. 
She was formerly engaged in 
general law practice in Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Capt. John W. Patterson is 
a communications officer at Grif- 
fiss AFB, N. Y., with a unit of 


school in his early teens, and 
with a dishonorable discharge 
from the Marine Corps, Mr. 
Sorrentino entered night high 
school ‘‘to become, at most, a 
theatre manager.” 

His phenomenal success in 
changing his life — through aca- 
demic achievement — is related 
in his book, Up From Never, 
and has been recounted in various 
national publications, as well as 
in guest -appearances on _ tele- 
vision shows. 

His greatest pleasure now is 
in telling his story to inspire 
others who may see themselves 
as losers. And he has already 
been successful. 

Society is not necessarily re- 
sponsible, Mr. Sorrentino said, 
but society, particularly as mani- 
fested in urban slum areas, is 
conducive to degeneration. 

Mr. Sorrentino discussed the 
penal system at length and said 
the jury system is composed of 
“civil servants who can get off 
from work or older people 
wedded to certain philosophies.’’ 

Suggesting that he might some 
day get into politics, Mr. Sorren- 
tino does not advocate permis- 
siveness for lawbreakers, but em- 


phasis on rehabilitation. ‘The 
main thrust,” he said, ‘should 
be on prevention.” 

He pointed out that more 


money is spent on training a 
soldier to kill. than on a school 
child to live. 


the Air Force Communications 
Service. ' 

Gerald Joseph Miller is an 
economist and associate plan- 
ner at Central Alabama Regional 
Planning and Development Com- 
mission in Montgomery. He is 
also working toward the com- 
pletion of a master’s in public 
administration at AUM. 

2/Lt. Lonnie W. Oliver, re- 
cently graduated from navigator 
training at Mather AFB, Calif., 
and is now assigned to Mather 
for navigator-bombardier train- 
ing. 

S/Sgt. Barry W. Cornell is 
stationed at Ubon Royal Thai 
AFB, Thailand, as a motion pic- 
ture laboratory specialist. 

Lt. Michael S. Tate is a navy 
flight instructor at the NAS in 
Meridian, Miss. 

John M. Hinson works with 
Warren Associates in Macon, 
Ga. 

Capt. William H. Baker re- 
cently received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for aerial achieve- 
ment in Vietnam, Captain Baker, 
an AC-130 Gunship electronics 
warfare officer, is now stationed 
at Wurtsmith AFB, Mich., with 
a unit of SAC. 

Herman Grady Haggard, Ii, 
was recently promoted to Air 
Force captain. Capt. Haggard is 
a jet pilot assigned to Torrejon 
AFB, Madrid, Spain. His wife, 
Karen Annette Stewart, and 
three-year-old daughter, Kim- 
berly Annette, are with him 
Spain. 

Lt. Donald R. Holloway }5 
a member of the 1867th Facility 
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Checking Squadron which recent- 
ly became the first organization 
in the Air Force Communications 
Service to receive the Flying 
Safety Plaque. Lt. Holloway is a 
flight inspection pilot with the 
1867th at Clark AB, Philippines. 

Capt. John L. Carr, Jr., an 
F-4 pilot, is on duty at Kadena 
AB, Okinawa. 

Lt. Daniel F. Reeve, a wea- 
pons systems operator, is on 
duty at Bergstrom AFB, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Shirley (Julie Renfro ‘'70) are 
now in LaFollette, Tenn., where 
he is plant accountant for Im- 
perial Reading. 

James F. Grubiak is a re- 
gional planner with the Georgia 
State Department of Community 
Development in the Office of Re- 
gional Planning in Atlanta. 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Wiley 
are in Pensacola, Fla., where 
he is an industrial engineer with 
Monsanto. Daughter Wendy, 17 
months, is one of AU’s most 
enthusiastic “War Eagler’s” at 
the Tiger football games. 

1/Lt. Temple Bowling, IV, 
has graduated from the Air Uni- 
versity’s Squadron Officer School 
‘at Maxwell AFB, Ala. He is now 
assigned to Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif., as an administrative of- 
ficer with the Air Force Systems 
Command. 

Lt. (jg) Dennis M. Pinkard 
has just completed a two year 
tour aboard the USS Grasp sta- 
tioned in Guam, Marianas Is- 
lands. He is now assigned to 
Naval Destroyer School in New- 
port, R. I., where his wife, Char- 
lotte Wingfield ’71, is with him. 

MARRIED: Elizabeth Ann (Beb- 
bie) Wright to Samuel Alison 
Mason on Dec. 21 in Montgom- 
ery. They are living in Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

BORN: A son, Christian Simp- 
son, to Mr. and Mrs. J. Ronald 
Tucker on Sept. 7. Mr. Tucker 
is a systems analysis engineer 
with Pratt & Whitney's Florida 
Research & Development Center 
in West Palm Beach, Fla. : 

A daughter, Brook, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. David Hilliard on Nov. 
ll. She joins big brother, Brad, 
17 months old. David is with an 
accounting firm in Atlanta, and 
they live in Marietta, Ga. . . 

A son, Matthew Allen, to Mr. 
and Mrs. David R. Stone on 
June 4. David is customer 


service manager with Barwick 
Furniture Ltd. in Dublin, Ga. . . 

A son, Evan Michael, to Mr. 
Cary D. Johnson on 


and Mrs. 


JOINS DEAN OF WOMEN 
STAFF — Sara Lynn Arendall 
‘71 has been named assistant to 
Dean of Women Katharine C. 
Cater at Auburn. She assumed 
the position Jan. 1 and will work 
Principally with Panhellenic and’ 
the 14 sororities it represents. 
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THE CLASS OF ’32 — The Class of 1932 held their 40th reunion on 
the Auburn campus on Nov. 18. Front how (left to right): Mary Louise 
Hankanson Merriwether, J. T. Greene, Frances Young Woodall, 
Margaret Graves Frazier, Julia Jester Lyon, Mary Emma McPhail 
Newman, Jeff Beard, J. P. Watts, W. E. Free, Thomas N. Pyke, 
L. H. Norris, Jr., Carl M. McConaghy, George L. Morton, J. E. Rob- 
bins, C. B. Dollins, Cleveland L. Adams. Second row: John B. Dunbar, 
William B. Hardin, Elton Z. Huff, Harry M. Davis, Thomas A. Ventress, 
Jr., Lillie Hall Cottier, W. H. Cowan, Betty Buchanan Ward, Wilton B. 
Garretson, Arthur H. Feagin, S. M. Cutler, Victor Randecker, Grover 
Dunn, Joe Plant, R. Platt Boyd, William M. Keller, Frank W. Hardie. 


Sept. 21. The Johnsons live in 
Boaz, where he works as chief 
pharmacist at the Boaz-Albert- 
ville Hospital. . . 

A daughter, Sarah Jo, to Capt. 
and Mrs. James L. Fillmer on 
Dec. 23 in Fort Belvoir, Va. . . 
A daughter, Jennifer Kathryn, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Vann T. Camp 
on Dec. 11 in West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Vann works for Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft... 

A son, John Allen, III, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Allen Montgom- 
ery, Jr., (Jacqueline Dee Jones) 
on Dec. 13 in Birmingham. 


‘70 Martha Francis Delaune 

works for  Irby-Seawell 
Co., Inc., insurance underwriter 
in Atlanta. 

2/Lt. Charles A. Conaway 
recently graduated from navi- 
gator training at Mather AFB, 
Calif., and is assigned to Robins 
AFB, Ga., for flying duty on a 
KC-135 aircraft. 

Claude Johnston is now man- 
ager of cost accounting at Ampex 
Corp. in Opelika. 

Robert Emmett Poundstone, 
Ill, has graduated from law 
school at the University of Ala- 
bama. He and his wife, Linda 
Scott, are now in Montgomery. 

George R. Hopson has com- 
pleted his Army duty and is now 
working for Flowerwood Whole- 
sale Nursery, Inc., in Loxley. 

Thomas W. Saucer is work- 
ing with the Army Corps of 
Engineers at Jones Bluff Lock 
and Dam at Benton. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. Dean Mea- 
dows (Carolyn Nan Ray) now 
live on Hilton Head Island, S. C., 
where Dean is working for Mar- 
thame Sanders and Co., and Nan 
is a substitute teacher in area 
schools. 

John W. Belcher has been 
promoted from traffic assistant — 
general traffic in Tampa, Fla., 
to chief operator in Winter Haven 
for the General Telephone Co. of 
Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Bar- 
rett, III, (Claudia Fortenberry 
’69) will be stationed at Ft. Dix, 
N. J., where Jim is the Officer- 
in-Charge of First Aid Training 
for basic trainees. 


Mr. and Mrs. David R. Con- 
way, Jr., (Elizabeth Weldon ’66) 
now live in Lafayette with their 
twin sons, Rick and Nick. David 
is a forester with Georgia Kraft 
Co. in Auburn. 

MARRIED: Charlotte Ann Bell 
‘71 to James F. Vinson in August, 
1971. They live in Mobile where 
James is with Rockwell Manu- 
facturing as an industrial sales- 
man. He previously worked for 
Amstar Corp. in New Orleans... 

Patricia Leyden Field ’72 to 
Harold G. Oliphant, Jr., on Dec. 
26. They live in Gainesville, Ga., 
where he is an engineer for 
Landress-Smith Corp. Patricia 
was formerly a feature writer 
and reporter for the Marietta 
Daily Journal in Marietta, Ga... 

Linda Susan Marcoux to M. 
W. Petrea in January, 1971. They 
live in Charlotte, N. C. . .Mar- 
garet Mitchell to James’ W. 
Mangham, III, on June 10. They 
live in Birmingham where she 
works for Alabama Power Co., 
and he works for Dudley, Hopton- 
Jones, Sims, and Freeman, 
CAA. 

BORN: A son, Alan Robert, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Larry R. Price 
on Aug. 7. They are living in 
Junction City, Kan. Larry is 
serving with the Army at Ft. 
Riley, Kan... 

A daughter, Jana Kaye, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Joe Garrett 
on Nov. 11. Bobby works for the 
Secret Service. The Garretts have 
just bought a new home 
in Louisville, Ky. 

A son, Andrew Laurence, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thurman J. Mce- 
Daniel (Ann Ferry '71) on Aug. 
15 in Baltimore, Md. 


‘7 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Dorothy Susan Dell 
Cole is in Columbus, Ga., where 
her husband is an Army captain 
at Ft. Benning. They have a 
daughter, Carmen Dell, a year 
old. . .James Norman Brown, 
III, is now public relations repre- 
sentative for International Paper 
Companys Camden (Ark.) Mill. 
He was formerly business editor 
of The Anniston Star. He and 
his wife Lois have one daughter... 
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Third row: W. Herbert Johnson, W. Henry Johnson, Tennie Owen Wiatt, 
Otis S. Moreman, Jr., W. H. Baskerville, W. H. Sparks, Richard E. 
Burt, George V. Nunn, Lawrence B. Haley, S. Blake Yates, W. G. 
Little, W. E. Rogers, Clinton McClure, Henry L. Beck, Jr., A. Clifford 
Cohen, John M. Fletcher, George V. Waldo, E. Shannon Egge. Fourth 
row: George M. Park, J. L. Sayer, W. H. Mims, Thomas A. Glanton, 
Albert B. Allen, Charles F. Simmons, Tull C. Allen, Stuart McRae, 
George N. Anderson, Sam B. Fort, Jr., C. Eric Kennedy, Joe E. Jenkins, 
Foster Hutto, A. Frank Campbell, George V. Egge, Virgil O. Callahan. 
Top row: R. C. Roberts, Richard W. Payne, N. W. Holman. The class 
gathered on the steps of Ross Chemistry Lab for this picture. 


Richard D. Gooley, retail 
salesman for the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. in Nashville, Tenn... 
Tom E. Corley, Jr., revenue 
officer for the IRS in Lakeland, 
Fla. . .James Barry Phillips, 
with South Central Bell Telephone 
Co., in engineering in Sylacauga... 

Dora Long Norris teaches 
fifth grade at Priceville Elemen- 
tary in Decatur. . .James Ronald 
Norris, electrical engineer with 
TVA in Decatur. Ronald G. 
Wilkinson, in engineering with 
Warren Scott Contracting Co. in 
Americus, Ga. . .Linda Wilkin- 
son, teaching at Southland Acade- 
my in Americus, Ga. . . 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. Thomas L. Powell recent- 
ly graduated from pilot train- 
ing at Moody AFB, Ga., and will 
remain there for duty with a unit 
of the Air Training Command... 
Douglas N. Davis is an ensign 
stationed at the NAS in Alameda, 
Calif. .. 

2/Lt. Richard E. Carter re- 
cently graduated from the com- 
munications-electronics course 
at Keesler AFB, Miss., and has 
been assigned to Savannah, Ga., 
with a unit of TAC. . .Ronald Lee 
Hodgen has been promoted to 
AF first lieutenant and is sta- 
tioned at Shemya, Alaska. . . 

2/Lt. Harvell J. Walker, Jr., 
recently graduated with honors 
from pilot training at Columbus 
AFB, Miss., and is now at Mac- 
Dill AFB, Fla., for specialized 
training in the F-4 aircraft. . 
2/Lt. Larry B. Clark recently 
graduated from the T-38 pilot 
instructor course at Randolph 
AFB, Tex., and has been as- 
Signed to Craig AFB, Ala. 

2/Lt. Ronald K. Turner re- 
cently completed a 16-week heli- 
copter pilot course at the Army 
Primary School in Ft. Wolters, 
Tex. He is now at Ft. Rucker, 
Ala., for advanced flight train- 
ing... 
2/Lt. David R. Spence has 
graduated from pilot training and 
is now assigned to Eglin AFB, 
Fla., where he will fly the HC- 
130 Hercules. .2/Lt. Robert 
H. Everett, Jr., has graduated 


from pilot training and is now as- 
signed to Forbes AFB, Kan., 


where he will fly the C-130 
Hercules. .. 
2/Lt. James H. Mills has 


graduated from pilot training and 
is now assigned to Shaw AFB, 
S. C., for flying duty. .2/Lt. 
Gary R. Gore has graduated 
from pilot training and will serve 
as an F-4 pilot. . 

Maj. Donn C. Beatty is the 
new commanding officer of Marine 
‘Fighter-Attack Squadron at the 
Marine Corps Air Station in Beau- 
fort, S. C. Maj. Beatty’s decora- 
tions include the Navy Commenda- 
tion Medal, two Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, 25 Air Medals, 
and the Single Mission Air Medal. 


He and his wife, Janis, have 
_ three children... 
MARRIED: Margaret Anne 


Foote to William E. Campbell, 
Jr., on Dec. 26. They are living 
in New Orleans. . .Susan Hodges 
‘72 to Ens. Sidney W. Hare in 
December. They are living in 
Beeville, Tex. .. 

Janice Cooper '72 to Ronald 
W. Farley. They are living in 
Forest Park, Ga. 


BORN: A _ daughter, Kelly 
Ruth, to Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Michael Cody (Hancel “Didi” 


Evans ’72) on Oct. 7. They live 
in Dothan where Mike works with 
Deluxe Check Printers Inc. 


‘72 WHERE THEY’RE WORK- 

ING: Carl Wesley Jones, 
associate member of the _ tech- 
nical. staff of Computer Sciences 
Corp. at Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville. . .Michael 
Joseph Carr, salesman for Na- 
tional Cash Register in Colum- 
bus, Ga. . .Thomas Andrew Smith, 
architectural intern with Earl C. 
Smith, Architect in Chattanooga, 
Tenn... 

Andrew Bascom Brown, III, in 
management with Shelby County 
Lumber Co. in Columbiana. . . 
Mary Elizabeth Hawsey Williams, 
10th grade English teacher 
at Lanett (Ala.) High School... . 
Carole Swindall Poole, artist 
with Charal Associates, Inc., an 
advertising agency in Atlanta. 
Carole has exhibited at art shows 
in Georgia and Alabama and is a 
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member of the Atlanta Artist's 
Club. She and her husband, James 
‘70, have a daughter, Lisa, 2. 


Carol June Callaway teaches 
first grade at Hall Kent Elemen- 
tary in Homewood. . Jane Claire 
Hamm teaches math at Colum- 
bus (Ga.) High School. . .Robert 
Bruce White, test engineer with 
the Southern Electric Generating 
Co. at the Gaston Steam Plant in 
Wilsonville. .. 

Robert Hall Wynne, Jr., aero- 
space engineer at the Naval Air 
Station in Pensacola, Fla. 
Jean Lee Renoll, buyer trainee 
in sportswear at Gayfer’s Mont- 
gomery Fair in Opelika. 
Herman Eugene Garrick teaches 
vocational agriculture at Smith 
Station High School. 


‘ Waldrop, pharmacy intern at liam Leonard Lett, III, quality 

teacher at eco eecechoo! City-County Hospital in La- control supervisor. with Data ¥ 
in. Hesiteville Cerél Cook Grange, Ga. . .Robert Wallace Technology Corp. in Opelika... | “as 
Wartne (M.A.) English _in- Holley, junior engineer with the Scotty Avon Lett, vice pres- | 4 

” Meridi (Miss.) Alabama Power Co. in Head-_ ident of J. A. Lett Construction ae} 
salesman = reba an, 5, Co., Inc., in Auburn and working |) 
Junior College. . ‘Brenda oF Ae Eldred Woodrow Paul, Jr., toward another degree at AU.. . A ; 
Prather Carter is attending assistant civil engineer with Nancy Rainer, speech therapist 3 


school in Germany until the early 
summer. .. 

Debra Jean Swanger Justice 
teaches first grade at East Side 
Primary in LaGrange, Ga: 
Eugene Hugh Weeks, in com- 
puter programming in Phoenix, 
Ariz. Marion J. Chamness 
teaches vocational agriculture at 
Luverne (Ala.) High School. . . 


Marian Sue Beck teaches fourth 
grade at Homosassa Springs 
(Fla.) Elementary School. . 

Donald Roy Knight, teacher 
at Chambers County High School 
in LaFayette. . Wayne Wortham, 
vocational agribusiness teacher 
at Jacksonville (Ala.) High School 

William Harvey McDow, 
math teacher at Wadley (Ala.) 
High School. . . 

Deborah Stephanie Beech, lab 
technician at Washington County 
Hospital in Chatom. -Linda 
Ruth Shirley, speech therapist 
at Partlow Hospital in Tusca- 
loosa. . . : 

H. David Williamson, man- 
agement trainee with Deering- 
Milliken at> the Hillside Plant 
in LaGrange, Ga. . .Phil Lathon 


Southern Services, Inc. in Birm- 
ingham. . .Charles R. Bass, Jr., 
technical assistant with Ampex 
Magnetic Tape Corp. in Opelika 
-Pierre McCall Kimball, 
surveyor assistant with Philip 
Fretwell & Assoc., in Auburn, and 
looking forward to a European 
trip in April. . . 
Marsha Beeland Willis, phar- 


a ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Phillip Wayne Garrett, grad- 
uate civil engineer with the Ala- 
bama Highway Dept. . .Christine 
Till Garland, special education 
teacher at Pine Castle Elemen- 
tary School in Orlando, Fla. . . 
Lyndal Keith Robinson, civil en- 
gineer with the Army Corps of 
Engineers in Memphis, Tenn. . . 

George Franklin Bowdoin, 
superintendent of Burt Williams 
Construction Co. in Dothan. 
Benny Denham, purchasing agent 
for Moretti Harrah Marble Co. 
in Sylacauga. . . 

Michael Rushton Smith, chem- 
ical engineer with Holston De- 
fense Corp. in Kingsport, Tenn... 
George Alfred Rabb, junior en- 
gineer with Daniel Construction 
Co. in Greenville, S. C. . .Wil- 


at Robert Shaw Center for the 
DeKalb County School System in 
Atlanta. .. 

Edward T. Anderson, quality 
control engineer with Robins En- 
gineering in Birmingham. - 
Charlies Gregory Gable, com- 
puter programmer with West- 
Point-Pepperell in Fairfax. 4 
Herbert Ray Kelley, Jr., cadet 


eee 
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MISS FEBRUARY — Susan Hill, a 19-year-old sophomore. She is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. Bert Hill ’53 of Amory, Miss. 


dent in psychology. . Emily War- 


ing as a missile operations of- 


Go ee suet dis tahoe macy intern at Clark's Parkway engineer with Southern Natural ren Fleming, in education. ficer. . .2/Lt. Ronald R. Butler: 
yg SN Jeary L... Evans Pharmacy in Opelika. Her hus- Gas in Birmingham. . . Edward S. Ratigan, Jr., is in and 2/Lt. Richard M. Lundy 
(Ph.D.). oa the walt ae ie “en band, William C. Willis, II, '70 Sherry Young Hassett, sales graduate school in aviation man- are both on duty at Wright-Patter- 
5 a, Scientific. Laboratory is working toward a Ph.D. in and demonstrations for Merle agement. . Robert Alan McCall, son AFB, Ohio. 
with the essay and accourtabil- electrical engineering at Au- Norman Cosmetics in Montgom- graduate student in business. _ . Robert Campbell Griffin is 
rc diilan ia: Sie: . Paine burn... ery. . .Deborah Marcille Adams, Charles L. Moore is a research now a second lieutenant in the 
NM , Judith Ann Hibbett, speech systems analyst for Plantation assistant in the Civil Engineering Marine Corps Reserve. .Ens. 
ss Se therapist for the Huntsville City Pipe Line Co. in Atlanta. Department. . . Charles Edward Shirah is sta- 
Lawrence A. (Larry) Lowe, Schools. . .Pam Veasey teaches Paul Claytor, staff accountant Edis A. Kidd, graduate stu- tioned at the NAS in Pensacola, 


bank examiner trainee with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
in Orlando, Fla. . .'Sandra Cope 
Smith teaches third grade at 
Union Springs Elementary School 

. .Allen Roy Saunders, veter- 
inarian with Dr. L. P. Murphy 


the hard-of-hearing at Boykin 
Middle School in Auburn. . . 
William Wynne Grubbs, Jr., as- 
sistant engineer with Weidman 
& Singleton Consulting Engineers 
in Louisville, Tenn. 

Jan Pruett Boone, secretary 


for Arthur Young & Co. in Birm- 
ingham. .. 

William M. Broderick is with 
Long Drug Co. in San Rafael, 
Calif. .. 

Geoffrey Clark Ketcham, 
staff accountant for Arthur Young 


dent in political science. ; 
Priscilla Maddox, graduate stu- 
dent in speech pathology. 

Jane Murphy, graduate research 
assistant in industrial  en- 
gineering. Susan Hargrove, 
graduate research assistant in 


Fla. .Maj. Donald E. Linen- 
berger was co-pilot on the HH-3 
Jolly Green Giant helicopter which 
recently rescued eight Korean 
fishermen who had been stranded 
almost three days in sub-freezing 
temperatures on a rock off the 


in Tampa, Fla. . . for New Site Mfg., Inc., near ®& Co. in Birmingham. . .Carla the Department of Agricultural southwestérn coast of the Repub- 
Thomas Wyatte Harris, real Alexander City. -Mark Jacob Kayleen West, civil service em- Economics... lic of Korea. The helicopter trans- 
estate broker with Larkin H. Stevens, comptroller at the ployee in publications at Fort William T. Dumas, III, re- ported the fishermen to Kwang 
Harris in Fairhope. . .Barbara Jeans Store in Auburn.. .Thomas Benning, Ga... search associate with the Auburn Ju Air Base where they are in 
Henderson, caseworker with the Richard Baker, auto mechanics Carol Varden Turner, teach- Fisheries Department. relatively good condition. 
Pike County Department of Pen- teacher for the Opelika Schools... er — at Wesleyan’ Christian Elsewhere: Debby Anne Cog- 2/Lt. Robert Lee Corley, in 
sions and Securities in Troy... Dilip Mathur (Ph.D:), fish- Academy in Citronelle. . .Glenn gin Akers, graduate student at pilot training at Williams AFB, 
Marcia Catherine Rowell, sec- ries scientist for Ichthyological Moriroe Chambers, computer the University of South Alabama Ariz. .2/Lt. Aaron R. Cole- 
retary for Warren, Knight & Associates in Drumore, Pa. . . programmer for the Heil Co. in in Mobile. . .Ranjet Mazumdar, man, with the 3rd Infantry Di- 
Davis Architects in Birming- Malcolm Collins Johnson, Ill, Ft. Payne. -Debra_ Kelley, attending the Graduate School of vision in Giebelstadt, Germany, 
ham... (M.S.) fisheries biologist for pharmacy intern at Mobile (Ala.) Business Administration at Tu- as a maintenance officer. 
William Adkins Tharpe, ae Farm Fisheries in Tillar, Infirmary. .: lane University in New Orleans. 
senior general clerk in com- ‘Ark... Roger Clyde Burnett, phar- WITH THE ARMED FORCES: MARRIED: Holly Kirkland to 
mercial sales for Alabama Pow- Virginia Ann Evans Baxter, macy intern at Neighbors Drug 2/Lt. Steven Ray Duttry, in Robert B. Crumpton, Jr.,° on 
er Co. in Birmingham. . .Alvis secretary for Dr. R. L. Little in’ Co. in Goodwater. -Bill A. pilot training at Columbus AFB, Dec. 30 in Foley. Robert is in 
Fielding Wales, Jr., equipment Opelika. -Betty Laura High, Parsons won first place, re- Miss. .Lt. James Ligon O’- his first year at Cumberland 
operator for E.T.V. in Auburn receptionist and typist for Amer- ceiving a plaque and a certificate, Kelley, stationed at Ft. Lee, School of Law in Birmingham, 
and also working on a master’s ican Family Life Assurance for presenting the best research Va., in the Army Reserves. . . and Holly is a’social worker for 
in electrical engineering. . .Maj. Company of Columbus (Ga.). .. paper for undergraduate students 2/Lt. Jerry L. Showers, at- the Department of Pensions and 


Leonard A. Eason, (M.A.), as- Walter Benjamin Woodall, office- in sociology at the annual tending the Air Force Institute Security in Birmingham. 

sistant professor of military sci- engineer for Wilmac Constructors meeting of the Alabama-Missis- of Technology School of En- Hannah Victoria Counts ‘71 

ence at AU. . . in Atlanta. .. sippi Sociological Association. gineering at Wright-Patterson to Jimmy R.~Richardson in 
Jane Blankenship Parrish Norman E. Briggs, mechan- Bill graduated in August and has AFB, Ohio... August of 1971. They are living 


(MACT), instructor in history at 
“George C. Wallace Junior College 
in Dothan. . .Milton Terry Cobb, 
technical assistant at the De- 
partment of Theatre at AU. . . 
Charles William Jenkins, public 
health engineer I with the Ala- 
bama Air Pollution Control in 
Montgomery... 

Emily A. Keith Patterson, 


‘ical engineer with TVA in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Sarah Kathryn 
Holdsambeck, in training for 
the Peace Corps at Florida A&M 
in Tallahassee, Fla. William 
T. Going, Jr., staff assistant 
with Conrad, Hoey & East Co., 
C.P.A., in Spartanburg, S. C... 

Susan Elizabeth Duncan, stew- 
wardess with Delta Air Lines... 


been admitted to the Graduate 
School in the Department of So- 
ciology at the University of Vir- 
ginia in Charlottesville. . 
Joseph W. Spencer, Jr., 
branch manager and salesman 
for Chemical Co. in Belle Glade, 
Fla. . .Clayton Edwin Spencer, 
agribusiness teacher in Billings- 
ley. ..Pramot Suwanasart (M.S.), 


Pfc. Hubert E. Prescott re- 
cently completed nine weeks of 
advanced individual training at 
the Army Infantry Training Cen- 
ter at Ft. Polk, La. .2/Lt. 
Floyd H. Farless recently com- 
pleted a nine-week infantry basic 
course at the Army Infantry 
School at Ft. Benning, Ga. 


2/Lt. Charles A. Flick re. 


in Birmingham and she is teach- 
ing second grade at C. J. Donald 
Elementary School in Fairfield... 

Janice Ham is now Mrs. Stan 
Moss and is teaching first grade 
at Eagan Elementary in Birming- 
ham. . Sara (Sally) Elizabeth 
Alfano to David Allen Simp- 
son on July 1. David is attend- 
ing Cumberland School of Law in 


fifth grade language teacher at Henry P. Geck, management fishery biologist for the cently graduated from OTS at Birmingham, and Sally is a speech 
Dadeville (Ala) Elementary trainee for S. S. Kresge Co... ‘Thailand government at Nakern- Lackland AFB, Tex., and has therapist with the Jefferson Coun- 
School. ‘Robert Bruce Hern- James W. Foster, home improve- sawan Fisheries Station in Bung- been assigned to Vandenberg ty Schools. .. 

don, field representative with ment manager of W. T. Grant  borapet, Thailand. AFB, Calif. .2/Lt. Richard Mary Ann Dennis to Ken 0. 


Rico Liquid Feed Co. in Alice- 


Co. in Birmingham. ; 
Kirkland 


Doris Jane Smith, social work 


R. Hoffmeister was recently as- 


Kelley on Dec. 9, 1971. Ken is 


ville. . .Robert Wesley Cleave- | Charlotte Ellison technician with Chathay Effing- signed to Wri ht-Patterson A attending AU 
land, manager of Cleaveland teaches 12th grade English at ham Psychoeducational Center in Qhio.._ . nes dee Sart: 
Motors in LaGrange, Ga. Smith’s Station (Ala.) High School Savannah, Ga. 2/Lt. Thomas A. Imler has BORN: A son, Brice Lanier, 


Thomas David Baker owns 


. .Patricia Farmer Robbins is 


IN GRADUATE SCHOOL — At 


graduated from SAC’s. missile 


to Mr. and Mrs. W. Gary Wilson 


and operates Opelika Enco Serv- in Durham, N. C., where her hus- Auburn: Brenda’ Richardson combat crew operational readi- of Selma on Dec. .28. Gary is 
ice Center in Opelika. . John band is senior systems analyst Troup, graduate student in ness training course at Vanden- now doing his pharmacy intern- 
Marshall Locklin, Jr., teacher. for the Administrative Computing speech pathology. . .Gail Lucia berg, Calif., and is now at Francis ship with Gibson Pharmacy in 


at LaGrange (Ga.) High School... 


Services at Duke University. . . 


Gunn Sutherland, graduate stu- 


E. Warren AFB, Wyo., for train- 


Selma. 


